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L Annee litteraire mil neuf cent 
trente-cing 


Par ALBERT SCHINZ 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
¢ J ¢ ’ b] é 


‘I les gens de lettres n’ont pas réussi 4 distraire les Francais des angois- 
sants problémes de la politique, ce n’est pas faute d’avoir essayé. La 
production dans tous les domaines a été considérable, et il y eut, en outre, 
toute une série d’événements qui ont tenu en éveil les esprits d’une ma- 
niere continue. Le printemps et l’été ont retenti des gloires de 1’Académie 
Francaise qui célébrait son troisiéme centenaire (M. Abel Hermant, un des 
«quarante,» affirme qu’il ne faut pas dire ¢tri-centenaire). Des fétes, des 
discours, une exposition 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale, des livres (en parti- 
culier Trois Siécles de l’ Académie Frangaise, par les Quarante), un grand 
nombre d’articles (dont ceux parus dans la Revue de France sont parmi les 
plus intéressants) ont salué ce glorieux anniversaire .. . et fait un peu ou- 
blier les débats récents sur la trop fameuse «grammaire de |’Académie». On 
a méme vu la fin des travaux qui nous valent la huitiéme édition du Dic- 
tionnaire pour le moins aussi fameux (la septiéme édition avait paru en 
1878). Il y eut encore les innombrables commémorations du 50™* anni- 
versaire de la mort de Victor Hugo, soit au Théatre Francais, soit 4 la Sor- 
bonne, soit dans diverses localités ot le souvenir de Victor Hugo était 
demeuré particuli¢rement vivant. II y eut les fétes d’inauguration du Musée 
Daudet, établi dans le célébre Moulin, 4 Pontvielle, prés d’Arles, en juin. Il 
y eut la mort de l’ardent communiste Henri Barbusse, 4 Moscou (le 6 sept.) 
et en l’honneur de qui le gouvernement des Soviets organisa des cérémonies 
tout 4 fait imposantes avant que le corps ne fit ramené en France. I] faudrait 
bien signaler aussi la mort (29 sept.) de celui qui fonda en 1890 le Mercure 
de France, Alfred Vallette (il fut remplacé dans ces fonctions de rédacteur 
par G. Duhamel); la décision des fréres Tharaud (Jéréme et Jean) de pour- 
suivre dorénavant chacun de son cété l’ceuvre commencée avec tant de 
succes en commun; et quantité de centenaires, celui par exemple de La 
Démocratie en Amérique, de Tocqueville, célébré d’ailleurs en Amérique 
aussi. Il y eut enfin la cascade des «Prix littéraires» dont nous mentionne- 
rons ici seulement ceux qui ne trouveront pas place sous les rubriques par- 
ticulitres: Le «Grand Prix de Littérature» de l’Académie Francaise fut 
décerné, en juin, A André Suarés (pas confondre avec George Suarés), peu 
de temps aprés que la Société des Gens de Lettres efit choisi le méme lau- 
réat; le «Prix de la Renaissance» 4 Fernand Fleuret, pour son livre Au Temps 
du Bien-Aimé; le «Prix de la Critique» 4 Thierry-Maulnier, pour un Racine; 
le «Prix de Littérature Coloniale» 4 Oswald Duran, pour Terre Noire. 
Poésie—Ici l’un des prix les plus convoités, le «Prix Moréas,» fut dé- 
cerné 4 Fernand Dauphin, pour l’ensemble de son ceuvre; le gros «Prix 
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Montdidier» 4 Francis Bernouard, pour quatre recueils; le «Prix Verlaine» 
a P. Pascale, pour Ode triomphale; le «Prix Léon Dierx» récompensa Henry 
Dérieux pour son recueil Face a face; le «Prix Edgar Poe» fut donné a 
poéte francais de Beiruth, Charles Corm, pour La Montagne ins pir 

On peut classifier les principales productions poétiques sous trois groupes: 
(1) Ce qu’on peut appeler tout court le groupe de la bonne poésie, dans 
lequel il n’est pas possible, dans une étude si rapide, de formuler les nuances: 
Francis Jammes, De tous temps a jamais (qu’on a appelé «le plus franciscain 
de ses livres»); Mario Meunier, //ymnes philoso phiques ; Robert Guy d’Hellé, 
La Geste du vase de Soissons ; Marcel Diamant-Berger, Thulé, la vraie Thulé 
(mythologie nordique); Ernest Prévost, L’Hosanna des Quatre Saisons ; P} 
Chabaneix, Comme le Feu, vingt-quatre sonnets élégiaques; Claude Char- 
don, Trois Roses Dauphiné ; Robert Honnert, Lucifer; André Berry, | 
beille de Gislaine (pour une nouvelle mariée); Tr. Deréme, Le Viol 
Muses; Luc Durtain, le voyageur éternel, Les Quatre Continents. Dans le 
genre humoristique, Raoul Raynaud, Du Sourire @ Don Juan; Georges 
Fourest (appelé le «virtuose de la cocasserie») Géranium ovtpare. (2) Il} 
eut, cette année encore, tout un groupe de poétes religieux qu’il vaut la 
peine de citer: ainsi un recueil émouvant, Odlation, par l’abbé Francois Du- 
caud-Bourget; un Chemin de la Croix, par le Belge Camille Belloy; un Enjer, 
par Patrice de la Tour du Pin; et il faut peut-étre placer ici, par contraste, 
les Poémes d’un Maudit, par Marius Scalési, dont le titre indique assez | 
nature. (3) Nous nommerons le troisi¢éme groupe, celui des poetes cryptique 
Voici d’abord l’ancien ami et disciple de Guillaume Apollinaire, Julien 
[sorrho- 


Gonzague Frick, avec son recueil Jngrés, avec des titres tels que 
pastique,» «Cybistique,» «Telesme,» et qui s’appelle lui-méme un 
lant.» Voici ensuite Paul Eluard, qui erre encore dans les pAturages du 
Dadaisme dans sa Rose publique, estimant que le méme poéme sera plus 
parfait s’il suggére une nouvelle interprétation 4 chaque lecture; Paul 
Fluard a aussi préfacé un recueil de Gistle Frassinos portant le titre révéla- 
teur Sauterelle arthritique: Francois Drujon dans Mysthistoria rappellerait 
volontiers l’esprit des Moralités légendaires de Laforgue; Pierre Gueguen, 
dans La Chasse du Faon, est également réminiscent du symbolisme d’autre- 
fois. Une tentative curieuse est celle de Claudion Bauquier qui fait de 
V’harmonie imitative dans des poémes africains et orientaux, Bou-Guerrd 
et autres poémes sur parfums viclents et les violences du Temps. Mme Thérese 
Aubray est évidemment une grande admiratrice de la Comtesse de Noaille: 
dans Je viens en fraude. 

Il faut citer ici un tableau & la fois trés documenté et trés pénétrant de 
l’état actuel de la poésie et dai a la plume d’un poéte, Henry Dérieux, 4 
Poésie francaise contemporaine. Jean Royére semble vouloir reprendre | 
discussion de la «poésie pure» dans son volume Le Point de vue de Sirius. 
Tristan Tzara, le premier Dadaiste, offre Grains et Issues, Essais poétiques. 
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Thédtre —On est fatigué des constantes discussions sur les destinées du 
théAtre en France (voir par exemple une attaque dont on ne nous donne pas 
la cause concréte—s’il y en a une—de Fr. Porché, Revue de Paris, | juin: 

Orage sur la Comédie frangaise»). I] en est, d’autre part, qui déclarent que, 
nalgré de sombres pronostiques, le thé4tre ne va pas plus mal qu’autre 
chose en ces temps ou tout va mal. Henri Lenormand avait sonné le glas 
sur la scene méme, dans Le Crépuscule, ot l’on voit un pauvre auteur dont 
la piéce est complétement abimée, par un impresario et une «étoile», avant 
de voir les feux de la rampe. II y a eu, d’ailleurs, en 1935, quelques francs 
succes; mais il est &4 remarquer que ce sont les sujets historiques qui sem- 
blent attirer les publics les plus nombreux. Une grande réussite a été d’abord 
la piece de Francois Porché, Un Roi, deux Dames et un Valet, représentant 
la rivalité de Mme de Montespan et de Mme de Maintenon; puis, ce fut 
Madame Quinze—Madame de Pompadour—par Jean Sarment; puis. en 
fin d’année, Elizabeth, la femme sans homme, par un jeune, André Josset, 
et qui montre la fameuse reine déchirée entre son amour pour Essex et son 
dégotit pour l’amour intégral (dégodt qui lui serait resté du souvenir d’une 
tentative de viol par un serviteur quand elle était toute jeune et quand on ne 
pouvait entrevoir sa haute destinée sur le tréne); enfin ce fut la nouvelle 
piece d’Edouard Bourdet, se tournant & son tour du cété de Vhistoire: 
Margot met en scéne Marguerite de Valois, fille de Henri II, et femme de 
Henri de Navarre, qui éprouve un violent penchant pour son propre frére 
Henri III. Si elle ne parvint pas 4 un succés aussi décidé, la piéce d’Albert 
Jean, Gille de Rais, arréta cependant |’attention de la critique: un Barbe- 
Bleue, admirateur de Jeanne d’Arc, et ne cherchant, aprés tout, qu’a rendre 
son peuple heureux en poursuivant des expériences de laboratoire mal in- 
terprétées par le monde du dehors, est pour le moins original. Quant a 
Vive le Roi, par L. Verneuil, c’est plutét une fantaisie sur le régne de 
Charles X. Sans étre de la grande histoire, Le Procés d’Oscar Wilde, qui fait 
le sujet de la piéce de Maurice Rostand, peut encore étre rangé dans ce 
genre; et de méme encore un des gros succés de fin d’année, La Guerre de 
Troie n’aura pas lieu, par Giraudoux—c’est au moins de V’histoire qui 
aurait pu étre, et le public demeure fidéle 4 cette fantaisie déchainée d’un 
de ses auteurs favoris: c’est une discussion de la guerre, que le bon sens des 
hommes réfléchis ne peut réussir 4 empécher dans le monde de la réalité; 
'ironie conte A pleins bords contre les «nationalistes»exaltés, et contre les 
pacifistes» candides. Enfin, deux reprises gotitées par les amateurs de 
théatre ont été Henri III et sa cour d’Alexandre Dumas, et Madame Sans- 
Géne de Sardou—sans compter les drames historiques de Victor Hugo 
donnés 4 l’occasion des fétes Hugo mentionnées plus haut. 

Une piéce qui aurait mérité probablement un plus grand succes est celle 
de Maeterlinck, Princesse Tsabelle, ou le vétéran de la scéne mélange le 
domaine du réve (c’est histoire d’une petite bijoutiére qui réve qu’elle est 
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aimée d’un prince), son domaine de prédilection, avec celui de la réalité. 

Comme piéces «modernes» et dont la critique a fait éloge, ayant joui 
d’ailleurs de beaucoup de popularité, citons Rouge, par H. Duvernois: le cas 
d’un jeune précepteur qui joue, sans y croire du reste lui-méme, le réle 
d’un communiste, convertit une jeune fille dans la famille ot il doit pro- 
fesser; et, quand elle lui déclare son amour, il est obligé de se récuser 
cependant les choses finissent par s’arranger. A. Salacrou s’est révélé au- 
teur habile dans Les Frénétiques (monde du cinéma), et d’avantage encore 
dans L’Inconnue d’ Arras, un succés de fin d’année (un homme qui se sui- 
cide, et, dans l’agonie, voit son passé, surtout passé amoureux, se dérouler 
devant lui). Dans /’//étel des Masques, par Jean-Albert, on voit une homme 
d’abord considéré comme un héros par sa maitresse et un pleutre par sa 
femme, et puis les rdles sont renversés: la femme adore et la maitresse mé- 
prise. C’est une divertissante satire de la femme qui a fait le succés de la 
piéce de Berr et Verneuil, Les Fontaines lumineuses: les femmes, comme des 
fontaines lumineuses, reflétent les couleurs que leur prétent les hommes aux- 
quels elles sont pour |’instant attachées: intellectuelles dans la société d’un 
savant, mondaines dans celle d’un sportsman, puis salonniéres lorsqu’elles 
vivent avec un homme de lettres. Mais le grand succés de rire fut, en 1935, 
une piéce d’un presque inconnu, Jean de Létraz, Bichon, admirablement 
jouée par V. Boucher. On a ri beaucoup aussi 4 Noix de Coco, par Marcel 
Achard, et & La Femme qui se met en quatre, par Yvan Noé, une excellente 
farce et qui est donnée comme telle. Sacha Guitry a été fort applaudi dans 
La Fin du Monde; moins semble-t-il dans Quand nous jouons 14 Comédie, 
ou le public, pendant tout un acte, ne sait s’il voit des acteurs jouant une 
piéce de théatre au sens propre du mot, ou s’il s’agit d’une piéce vécue par 
eux. Comme piéces destinées 4 distraire et amuser simplement mentionnons 
encore: de Paul Nivoix, La Mariée éperdue ; au Palais-Royal, de Roger-Ferdi- 
nand et Dolley, La Dame de Vittel; de Ch. Méré, Zizippt. 

Le méme Ch. Méré a mis a la scéne Indiana, de Georges Sand, avec un 
habile mélange de romantisme exalté mais sincére, assaisonné d’un sous- 
courant de subtile ironie. On a beaucoup discuté la piéce de Stéve Passeur, 
jouée par les Pitoéfs, Je vivrai un grand amour; et on n’a pas goité du tout 
une nouvelle tentative au théatre par René Benjamin, Girouette, avec sa 
satire, trop souvent faite pour paraitre originale, du monde politique et du 
monde militaire. Si l’on cite encore Aliette, par Boutet et Aragny (le theme 
de Maupassant dans Yvette, le mére jalouse de sa fille), Trouble, par j. 
Verneuil (frdlant le freudisme), P. A. Bréal, Trois Camarades ; et, parmi les 
piéces étrangéres, Rosalinde de Shakespeare (jouée par Copeau), Caldéron, 
Médecin de son honneur, Goldoni, Les deux Mattres, et Bruckner, La Créa- 
ture, nous aurons donné, pensons-nous, l’essentiel de l’année théatrale. 
Ajoutons que le Prix Eugéne Brieux (destiné 4 une piéce de tendance idéa- 
liste, ce qui semble embarrasser le jury) a été adjugé 4 Paul Brach, pou! 
Régne d’ Adrienne (1934). 
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Roman.—Les romans fleuves: Jacques de Lacretelle donne les deux 
derniers volumes des Hauts-Ponts ; ils sont intitulés (111) Années d’es pérance, 
(1v) Monnaie de Plomb: la femme qui, au prix d’intrigues humiliantes, a 
réussi 4 racheter le domaine familial, le remet pleine d’espérance aux mains 
d’un fils qui voit la vie sous un tout autre jour que sa mére—tous les sacri- 
fices pour des biens terrestres se trouvent avoir tourné en «monnaie de 
plomb». Quant 4 Fr. Mauriac, il donne une fin plus édifiante 4 sa Thérése 
Desqueyrou dans la Fin de la Nuit: aprés une série d’intrigues nouvelles, 
dirigées contre sa propre fille 4 laquelle elle veut arracher un amant, elle 
finit par voir dans la religion «la fin de la nuit». A en juger par la critique, 
V’intérét du public va croissant pour Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté de Jules 
Romains: La Montée des Périls (1x) et Les Pouvoirs (x) reportent le lecteur 
aux années précédant la guerre, et, tout en exposant ce qui a été fait, l’au- 
teur indique ce qui, selon lui, aurait pu é¢tre fait. Duhamel donne le vol. Iv 
de sa Chronique des Paquier, avec La Nuit de Saint-Jean ; et Behaine le vol. 
x, Signes du Ciel, de son Histoire d’une Société. 

Le contingent le plus grand des romans de 1935 est constitué par des 
récits d’un contenu tout simplement lugubre; on est bien forcé de penser 
que c’est 1A un signe assez lamentable de |’état des esprits en Europe. An- 
dré Malraux, quittant les pays de |’Orient, tourne son attention du cdété 
de |’Allemagne hitlérienne, mais pour y trouver un état de choses tout pareil 
a celui de la Chine: un profond mouvement souterrain des masses révolu- 
tionnaires, réprimé encore—et du reste avec une cruauté sauvage—mais 
auquel appartient sirement |’avenir; il s’agit d’un agent révolutionnaire 
torturé physiquement et moralement par la police de Hitler; le roman est 
appelé Le Temps du Mépris. Convaincu aussi se montre Paul Nizan, dans 
Le Cheval de Troie—un maitre de lycée dans le sud de la France fait péné- 
trer en contrebande dans le milieu de la jeunesse qui lui est confiée des 
idées de révolte, comme les Grecs avaient introduit par contrebande les 
guerriers dans la ville ennemie. Ramon Fernandez nous montre, dans Les 
Violents, la femme méme d’un capitaliste qui paie les ouvriers, laquelle est 
én sympathie ouverte avec «les violents»; elle leur préte aide dans leur 
grande lutte. Sans aborder aussi exclusivement le probléme social ou poli- 
t'que, bien d’autres écrivains font entendre une note sombre ou découragée: 
La Pierre philosophale, de Bertrand de la Salle, nous montre un groupe de 
jeunes gens d’aprés-guerre cherchant ow ils pourraient ancrer leurs desti- 
nées, mais sans voir comment sortir du chaos de la vie présente. C’est 
'amertume qui a dicté encore des romans passionnés comme: Le Bonheur 
des Tristes, par Luc Dietrich (qui rappelle assez Céline, Voyage au bout de 
la nuit); La Porte du Fond, par Pierre Audiat, dont on a dit qu’il rappelait 
Dostoiewski, c’est 4 dire, cherchant «la rédemption pas le bas, la lumiére 
dans les ténébres» ; La Zone verte, par Eugéne Dabit (l’écrivain «populiste» 
qui s’est affirmé ces derniéres années); Passage d niveau, par George David; 
Ecume, par Roubé-Janski; Sang noir, par M. Guilloux; La belle inutile, 
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par Yvan Gandon. On note avec soin les répercussions de l’instabilité 
sociale dans les milieux familials, comme dans Jours de Colére, par Mme 
Simone, ou Jeunes Ménages, par Jacques Debri-Bridel (une continuation 
du Frére esclave, roman de |l’année précédente), ou encore La Maison basse, 
par Marcel Aymé. Francis Carco a deux volumes, Brumes, et Ténébres, ce 
dernier rappelant assez son fameux Homme traqué, quoique ce ne soit pas 
cette fois dans un milieu apache que le récit nous conduit. Mentionnons 
encore ici Gliick auf! par Pierre Hamp, qui étudie la situation des mineurs 
de la Sarre avec sa sympathie si avertie pour les classes des déshérités 
de ce monde. 

Parmi les romans qui étudient le monde sans qu’on sente une arriére- 
pensée de rancceur ou de tristesse, il faut mentionner Clarisse et sa fille, par 
Marcel Prévost, d’une analyse si délicate, si subtile, que l’auteur semble 
lui-méme hésitant a suggérer ce qu’il faut penser de ces relations de mére a 
fille. Henri Troyat a obtenu le «Prix populiste» avec Faux-Jour, histoire 
d’un fils ayant éprouvé pour son pére l’admiration naturelle dans |’enfance, 
et puis qui souffre et cherche a dissimuler l’effet que produit sur lui un juge- 
ment mari qui a détréné l’idole. Pierre Valdagne, dans Mélanie Cocherot, 
étudie le cas d’une femme dont l’occasion d’une vie trop facile brise les res- 
sorts et qui devient une créature méprisable. E. Bove raconte un cas curieux 
dans Le Pressentiment: un homme tout 4 coup se retire de la vie, abandonne 
sa famille, méne une existence incompr¢éhensible jusqu’a ce qu’a la fin il 
meure subitement, et le lecteur doit comprendre qu’il a agi poussé par un 
vague mais certain pressentiment. Robert de Traz, dans Le Powuvoir des 
Faibles, indique les malentendus de la famille moderne comme effet des 
conditions de vie si changées depuis quelque temps. J.-H. Rosny, dans 
Marcelle éblouie, sonde le coeur d’une jeune fille fascinée par des qualités qu! 
appartiennent a l’Age de la maturité. Le Prix Renaudot a été attribué a 
Francois de Roux, pour Jours sans Gloire, roman d’un jeune homme aux 
idées perverties, 4 la fagon de «l’immoraliste» d’André Gide. 

Les romans «de la terre,» comme on les appelle souvent, continuent a 
inspirer des écrivains de talent, comme G. Silvestre, La Roue tourne, Raoul 
Stephan, Becagrun (une sorte d’épopée de la vigne), et Léon Boquet, le 
plus remarqué en 1935, Heurtebise. 

L’exotisme est d’autant plus en honneur que les événements d’Orient 
et d’Afrique en soulignent l’intérét; c’est un roman placé en Espagne qui 4 
été couronné par les Goncourt, Sang et Lumiére, par Joseph Peyre, roman 
de torero, 4 la Carmen, dont Marilena est |’héroine. Raymond Escholier 
conte rondement les exploits de sa Maripepa, également en Espagne. R. 
Bourget-Pailleron s’est fait apprécier dans Cwurs de Russie. Luc Durtain 
raconte les aventures d’une femme fatale en Tunisie dans Yagoula au 
Cavaliers. En Afrique encore se passent: Le Jugement des Ténébres, pat 
André Demaison, Ferhat, par A. Truphemus, et Fiévres, par Jean d’Esme, 
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—des épisodes ot se trouvent en conflit les mentalités blanche et noire. Deux 
romans brillants dont la scéne est en Ethiopie ont eu grand succés: Les 
Flambeurs d’ Hommes, par Marcel Griaule, qui a obtenu le «Prix Gringoire,» 
et Le Lépreux, par Henri de Monfried (le méme qui a publié 4 la fin de 
l'année un volume sur Le Drame éthiopien). 

Des livres de guerre, quatre sont 4 citer: Michel Missofe, La Confession 
d’un Combattant—d’abord écceuré, le «combattant» a fini par jouer son 
role en vrai sportsman. Beaucoup plus amer est le volume de Jean-Paul 
Vaillant, L’Enfant jeté aux Bétes (le titre est révélateur); La Guépe par 
Albert Touchard, une double aventure d’espionnage qui recut de |’Acadé- 
mie Francaise la «Grand Prix du Roman» pour 1935; enfin M. van den 
Meersch, /nvasion 14, décrivant en une fresque impressionante l’occupation 
des Flandres de 1914-18. 

Romans de mer: E. Peisson, Passage de la Ligne, et Le Chalutier 304; 
de Robert Vercel, qui avait gagné le «Prix Goncourt» en 1934, Remorques. 

Quelques romans gais: Francis Croisset, La Dame de Malaca (amusantes 
amours d’une Irlandaise avec un Asiatique); H. Troyat, Le Vivier; Mau- 
rice Bedel, L’Alouette aux Nuages; Louis Latzarus, Une femme entra; et, 
humoristique plut6t que franchement gai, Paul Chauveau, Grelu. 

Le «Prix Femina» a été décerné 4 Claude Silve (Comtesse de Laforest 
Divonne), pour un récit qui tient du conte autant que du roman, se passe 
dans un chateau ov |’on vit en quelque sorte hors du temps, et qui s’appelle 
Bénédiction. Mme Colette Yver a donné Les deux Cahiers de Pauline; La 
Princesse Bibesco, Le Rire de la Naiade (poétique); et Egalité (politique); 
André Corthis, Le merveilleux Retour; Germaine Beaumont, Perceneige ; et 
Marie Lefranc, La Riviére solitaire. Plus original: Thérése Herpin, Yoloch le 
maléfique, récit placé dans le milieu pittoresque et hanté de la Guyane. 

Jacques Riviére a connu bien des admirateurs en Amérique; ils seront 
heureux de savoir qu’un roman posthume vient de paraitre, avec des élé- 
ments trés accusés d’autobiographie, Florence. 

On a beaucoup parlé d’une «Renaissance de la Nouvelle en France,» 
et la Nouvelle Revue Francaise édite, en conséquence, une collection sous la 
direction de Paul Morand. Dans cette collection ou ailleurs ont paru, parmi 
bien d’autres, les volumes suivants: Pierre Mille, /’Homme qui ne savait rien 
(histoires russes); A. de Chateaubriand, La Meute (trois récits, trois con- 
tes—et qui ont excité bien des curiosités); E. Jaloux, Trois Nouvelles ; H. 
Duvernois, La Maison; Pierre Bost, Un grand Personnage; Jacques Bou- 
lenger, Contes de ma cuisiniére; Joseph Peyre, Coups durs ; P. Dominique, 
Une bouche au Palais (politiques); Jean Tousseul, Le Masque de Tulle; 
Marguerite Yourcenac, La Mort conduit l’attelage, (médiéval et plut6t som- 
bre); Iréne Némirowski, Films parlés, etc. 

Divers—Les volumes autobiographiques continuent a avoir de la vogue; 
sans cela on n’en publierait pas tant. Voici Henry Bordeaux, Le Pays sans 
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Ombres—celui de l’enfance; Fr. Carco, Mémoires d’une autre vie—on se 
demande si le c6té sombre n’est pas exagéré; Abel Hermant, Souvenirs de la 
Vie mondaine—un peu snob selon la disposition de l’auteur; Jean Cocteau, 
Portraits souvenirs. Voici des «suites»: Cahiers de Barrés, vol. 1x (années 
1911-12); H. Lavedan (Vol. 1), Ecrire; et des souvenirs d’acteurs, Sacha 
Guitry et Cécile Sorel. Avec un accent moins personnel, voici Romain Rol- 
land, Quinze ans de Combat, 1919-34; A. Gide, Nouvelles Nourritures, suite 


aux Nourritures terrestres, et qui constituent une sorte de testament philoso- 
phique ot nous voyons l’auteur, en somme, revenir, par la voie du com- 
munisme, a la morale du christianisme de la pitié, débarrassé peut-étre | 
caractére un peu dur du christianisme protestant dans lequel l’auteur avait 
été élevé. Un des livres 4 succés de l’année est celui de Mme Marie Schei- 
kevitsch, Souvenirs des Temps nouveaux (traduit sons le titre Past Tim 
ou l’on retrouve les noms illustres de Sarah Bernhardt, Jules Lemaitre, 
Boni de Castellane, des hétes du salon de Mme Caillavet, d’Anatole France, 
naturellement,etc.,et nommément des souvenirs poignants des derniers jour 
de Marcel Proust. A. Maurois donne ses Sentiments et Coutumes; Paul 
Morand, ses chroniques du Figaro, sous le titre de Rond-Point des Champs 
Elysées. Comme contre-partie 4 ces échos mondains, voir les volumes bien 
amers de Jean Lasserre, Paris-Misére (le Paris des «zénes>), et plus encore 
le Journal d’un Chémeur, Viande a briiler, par César Fauxbras. 

I] est difficile de savoir quels ouvrages choisir encore sous cette rubrique 
et qui n’appartiennent pas spécifiquement au domaine de la littérature. 
Essayons de faire un choix. Citons une sorte d’épopée triomphale de |'Is- 
lamisme dont les fréres Tharaud ont donné le premier volume: Les 1001 
Jours de l’Islam, vol. 1, Cavaliers d’ Allah (suivront, 11, Les Grains de la 
Grenade; 111, Le Rayon vert). Abel Hermant essaie une interprétation allé- 
gorico-historique du régne de Néron dans Poppée, l’A mante de l’ Anti-Christ. 
Armand Praviel écrit sur Saint Vincent de Paul, dans un volume YM. 
Vincent chez les Turcs. André Suarés, lauréat du «Grand Prix de Littéra- 
ture», offre Trois Hommes: Pascal, Ibsen, Dostoiewski, tandis que Fr. Porche 
fait un Portrait psychologique de Tolstoi. Octave Aubry ajoute A ses préce- 
dentes études historiques si attachantes un Sainte-Héléne, et Aug. Bailly 
un remarquable Mazarin. Nommons encore Jules Berthaud, Le Faubourg 
Saint-Germain sous la Restauration. Enfin, d’un émule de Michelet et de 
Maeterlinck, La Vie des Libellules, par Jean Rostand, et d’un émule des 
Renan et des Goncourt, de l’auteur de La Trahison des Clercs, Les Délices 
d’Eleuthére—c’est A dire délices de la pensée pure, par Julien Benda 

Histoire Littéraire-—Moyen-age: A mentionner la publication par Mlle 
Droz, éditeur, du Recueil de Trepperel, dont le tome premier a paru (trente- 
cing piéces de théatre, avec fac-similes; Tome 1 compte seize sotties, dont 
quatorze inconnues; les Tomes II et 111 comprendront cing farces, deux set 
mons joyeux, sept moralités, dont cinq inconnues); Ernest Hoepfner, Lé 
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Lais de Marie de France; la transposition en francais moderne du Jeu de 
Robin et de Marion, par le professeur Cohen. XVI” siécle ; le Tome 111 de la 
grande Histoire de la Littérature francaise, sous la direction de Calvet, La 
Renaissance (par R. Morcay); G. Atkinson, Nouveaux Horizons de la Re- 
naissance; Pierre Villey, Montaigne devant la Postérité; Plattard, Etat pré- 
sent des Etudes sur Montaigne; Imbart de la Tour, Calvin, l’ Institution chré- 
tienne, et l’édition de l’/nstitution par Jean Panier (a l’occasion du 4™¢ cen- 
tenaire de cette ceuvre). XVIJ™ siécle: Mabile de Poncheville, Valentin 
Conrart, le Pére de l’ Académie Francaise, et Peter, Vie secréte de l’ Académie 
Francaise (dans sa seconde période d’existence); Thierry Maulnier, Racine, 
étude critique qui valut a l’auteur le «Grand Prix de la Critique»; J. Lich- 
tenstein, Racine, poéte biblique ; une édition de la formidable Correspondance 
de Mme de Maintenon par l’abbé Langlois; Mlle F. L. Wickelgren, La Mothe 
Le Vayer, sa Vie, ses G:uvres. Pour former la transition entre le xvui* et le 
xvut siécle nous avons l’ouvrage capital et de tous cdtés salué comme 
ceuvre maitresse, La Crise de la Conscience Européenne, 1680-1715 (3 vol.), 
par Paul Hazard. XVJJI™ siécle: E. Faguet, Histoire de la Poésie frangaise, 
vol. rx (fin du siécle); Paul Chaponniére, Vie joyeuse de Piron, et Voltaire 
chez lez Calvinistes; \’édition intéressante de M. Chinard du Supplément au 
Voyage de Bougainville, par Diderot; et un étude fort consciencieuse de 
Norman L. Torrey sur Diderot et Voltaire, dans les «Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America». André Maurois essaie de faire 
un Voltaire en un volume; et Henry Bordeaux fait revivre pour nous Mari- 
ana, la Religieuse portugaise. XIX" siécle: une importante Lucile de Cha- 
teaubriand, un Werther féminin, par Albert Cahuet; un Adolphe, par G. 
Rudler, dans la collection «Grand Evénements littéraires» (l’auteur main- 
tient sa théorie Staélienne contre celle des Lindsayens, c.a.d. ceux qui pen- 
sent que Lenore est Mme Lindsay); sur Stendhal deux nouveau ouvrages, 
par Jourdan, l’érudit, et par Alain, le critique; un volume révélateur, Cor- 
respondance de Balzac avec Mme de Zulma, éditée par Bouteron; a l’occasion 
de la commémoration Hugo, G. Ascoli publie sa conférence d’ouverture de 
cours, Réponse ad quelques détracteurs de Victor Hugo; un excellent Victor 
Hugo, par G. Brunet, dans la collection «Maitres de la Littérature»; Paul 
Berret, dans la collection «Chefs-d’ceuvres (Mellottée),» donne une Lé- 
gende des siécles ; J. Hamelin, Victor Hugo avocat: H. G. Hunt, Le Socialisme 
et le Romantisme, La Presse de 1830-1848, ou il est beaucoup question de 
Victor Hugo; méme sujet dans M. E. Grant, Victor Hugo during the Second 
Republic, (collection «Smith College Studies»); V. Giraud, Vie secréte de 
Sainte-Beuve; et premier volume d’une Correspondance de Sainte-Beuve, 
éditée par Bonnerot, qui sera de la plus grande importance; Jean Davray, 
George Sand et ses Amants ; Gérard Bailly, les trés amusantes Véhémences de 
Louise Collet ; Vabbé Claudius Grillet, Le Diable dans 1a littérature du XIX* 
siécle; J. Pommier, La Mystique de Baudelaire (dont le titre ne fait pas soup- 
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conner la documentation étendue); Mme Paul Verlaine, Mémoires de ma 
Vie; Camille Mauclair, Mallarmé chez lui; Helen Trudjean, Esthétique de 
Huysmans (d’une érudition minutieuse); St. Fumet, La Mission de Léon 
Bloy; G. Ferriére, Jehan Rictus et son euvre; Raymond Lefevre, La vie in- 
quite de Loti; Cahiers de Barrés, vol. 1x; Correspondance de Proust, vol. v; 
J. Cusenier, Jules Romains et l’ Unanimisme ; Ch. Braibant, Du Boulangism: 
au Panama; Le Secret d’ Anatole France; H. Dérieux, un tableau remarqua 
ble et aussi clair que possible de La Poésie contemporaine, 1885-1935 
XX" Siécle: Jean de Latour, Examen de Valéry (dont Valéry, qui n’aime 
pas les critiques, se déclare satisfait, dit-on); Octave Aubert, Louzs Barthou; 
et une série d’essais excellents, French Novelists of Today, par Milton H. 
Stansbury. 

Deux nouveaux volumes de la monumentale Histoire de la Langue fran- 
caise, par F. Brunot, relatifs au xvim™* siécle: L’Universalité en Europe, et 
Le Francais hors de France. Fort élogieusement recu fut le premier volume 
de la Syntaxe du Francais moderne, par G. et R. Lebidois. 

A l’Académie: Le refus de recevoir P. Claudel a provoqué des critiques 
sévéres dans nombre de journaux et revues. Furent élus: Bellessort, cri- 
tique; Bainville, historien; Farére, romancier; Duhamel, romancier et 
essayiste; Gillet, critique d’art. Regus: M. de Broglie, Maréchal Franchet 
d’Esperey. Décédés: G. Lenétre, Jules Cambon, Paul Bourget. Autres 
morts: Barbusse, A. Vallette, Dr. Armaingaud, Antoine Thomas, Panait 
Istrati, René Crevel (suicide). Mme Colette remplace la Comtesse de 
Noailles 4 l’Académie Belge de Langue et Littérature. 




















Youth Problems and the Study of Modern 
Foreign Languages 


By HARRY VINCENT WANN 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


{uthor’s summary.—The problems which most seriously affect the lives of youth today are 
those of economic training, religious training, use of leisure, character-development, and in- 
ternational relations. The study of modern foreign languages contributes definitely toward 
their solution.) 


E educators are profoundly interested in helping to solve the problems 

of the youth of our day. Whether we have been successful in solving 
our own grave problems as adults is another matter. As Lord Porteous 
said to Lady Kitty in Somerset Maugham’s sophisticated play, “The 
Circle: “‘If we made rather a hash of things, perhaps it was because we 
were rather trivial people.’’ We still believe ourselves, however, not too 
trivial to be capable of guiding our youth into pleasanter paths. 

It has become a commonplace to say that no period in history has pre- 
sented to youth more perplexing problems than it faces today. It is true 
that our present national economic situation, world unrest, crumbling social 
and political foundations seem, to our myopic gaze, to present a peculiar 
problem, the like of which never was and never will be. But there have 
been darker days, more puzzling dilemmas, and youth has always found 
a way to face them. 

The most pressing problem of youth is, of course, the economic one. 
Unemployment conditions make it imperative that each young person 
shall equip himself so wisely and so well that he may have a reasonable as- 
surance of getting a “job.’’ The importance of modern foreign language 
study in this connection can easily be over-rated. I have often been asked 
by students in my Spanish classes whether two years’ study of this subject 
would not suffice to set them on the way to a $10,000 job in South America. 
[ have invariably discouraged them by telling them that were such the 
case, I should long since, with my fair knowledge of Spanish, have been 
lolling back in a comfortably upholstered swivel-chair in some Argentine 
business office. The surest way to a $10,000 salary in business is $10,000 
business ability, plus courage, tact, initiative, luck, and the rest. The knowl- 
edge of Spanish may help, but that is all. However, once we have rid our 
minds of this mirage, there do remain countless ways in which a knowledge 
of a modern foreign language may help in securing a position. Clerks, 
typists, and secretaries are more proficient and better informed if they 
know a language which may play a part in the business dealings of an ex- 
porting firm. A librarian with a knowledge of modern foreign languages 
has a background that makes him or her an infinitely more interesting 
person to consult, and one whose proficiency inspires confidence. Business 
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representatives in territory where there are many foreign-born are usually 
more successful if they have some knowledge of modern foreign languages. 
It goes without saying that modern foreign language study has a practical 
value for the student of science, medicine and law, the tourist, the student 
of comparative literature and the like. But the vocational side of the lan- 
guage question is not the important one. Man does not live by bread alone, 
although it must be admitted that bread is very sustaining. 

The religious problem exerts a profound influence upon youth. Adoles- 
cence is the period of greatest emotional upheavals, of conversions, of strong 
likes and dislikes, of passionate convictions and bitter disillusionments. 
One characteristic of the youth of our time is the disinclination to be 
“taken in,” to accept a pattern of life as offered by their elders. Here the 
study of foreign writers can aid them. Christianity was not invented in 
America. The testimony of the sages of all tongues is there to substantiate 
whatever truth may have been learned at home or in school. Youth will 
respect it all the more when it finds it to be so enduring that a St. Thomas 
Aquinas, a Wycliffe, a Luther, a Calvin have all fought for it. 

I once taught in a men’s college in Constantinople, Turkey, where the 
student body represented thirteen races. Individually, these students ex- 
hibited in the embryo all the hatreds, jealousies, animosities, which have 
made the Balkan countries the focus of war infection for centuries. But it 
was astonishing to see how a few weeks’ use of English, the language of the 
school, helped them to repress their racial antagonisms and taught them 
co-operation. The common language also made for deeper sympathy and 
understanding along religious lines. 

A problem arising out of the economic situation is that of the profitable 
employment of leisure. Unless abundant leisure time is to be spent in a 
profitable and improving manner, it will be spent in aimless, even though 
in itself harmless, amusement. Much of it can be spent in wholesome sports 
and in friendly conversation, but even conversation requires nourishment. 
The sources of intellectual enjoyment can be vastly enriched by a knowl- 
edge of other civilizations than our own. This knowledge comes most effec- 
tively through modern foreign language study. 

The problem of the use of leisure is closely linked with the general ques- 
tion of the formation of character, the most important factor in education. 
Character cannot be developed by supineness. It comes only as a result of 
striving. The study of modern foreign languages should not be avoided by 
students merely because it does not promise a speedy return in dollars 
and cents, nor because it is difficult for some people. The very discipline 
which is undergone in the acquisition of a language is a character-builder 
and an aid to logical thinking, according to Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé. Pro- 
fessor A. G. Canfield showed, by a study of four years’ duration at the 
University of Michigan, that the success of students in their university 
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courses is in direct ratio, uniformly, to the amount of language study they 
have had in high school. Of the other subjects, only mathematics ap- 
proached the record of languages in this respect. Language study does con- 
tribute definitely to the development of intellectual power. Intellectual 
discipline is a strong factor in the development of character. 

French schoolboys have an amazing capacity for expressing their ideas 
in clear, well-ordered paragraphs. They have it, not as the result of any 
racial heritage, although the tradition has been there since the Renaissance, 
but by dint of much hard, painstaking work. It is worth the price and they 
pay it. As Professor Tamborra complained in a paper some two years ago, 
we Americans “‘are very clever in seeking short-cuts.’’ Too many American 
students elect subjects because of their real or fancied worth in turning 
“an honest dollar” at the earliest possible moment, or because they are 
reputed to be “snap’’ courses. In fact, the clever student, the one who wins 
the admiration of his mates, is the one who “gets by,” as the phrase goes, 
with the least mental effort. Such practices do not make for formation of 
strong character. As Stephen Phillips said, in his poem ‘‘Grief and God”’: 
‘‘He [God] intends that we shall rise only through pain into his Paradise.”’ 
It is only through struggle that we form character. Henri Bordeaux, in his 
novel ‘‘The Fear of Living,” makes an interesting study of those types 
who go through life avoiding all the inconvenient and difficult things that 
might detract from their pleasure or convenience, and as a result live vapid, 
meaningless lives. 

I have no patience with the biased modern language teacher who spends 
his time decrying the shortcomings of Americans and extolling the superior 
qualities of the foreign peoples in whose literatures he happens to be inter- 
ested. Nor do I approve of the teacher who chances to be called upon to 
teach a foreign language, and who takes the opportunity to indulge in 
smug complacency, taking the attitude that foreign peoples are queer and 
that we have nothing to learn from them. Every civilization worth the 
name has something to contribute to the development of other civilizations. 
Europe, with all its shortcomings, its bickerings, its jealousies, is the pos- 
sessor of an old civilization which has seen successive flowerings that will 
forever be an inspiration. European literature, art, and music and many 
other phases of European civilization lie at the very root of our own, 
whether we like it or not. 

Provincialism, at the present time more than ever before, will only 
dwarf the intellect of our youth and rob them of vast opportunities for 
growth. I have frequently noticed how much more mature the average well- 
educated young European is, from the intellectual standpoint, than the 
average young American of like years. It may be a blessing in disguise, 
for the latter are compensated liberally in other ways. The explanation, 
however, lies in two facts: first, that we live in a more materialistic civiliza- 
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tion, which rewards material success; and second, that our conception of 
the employment of the adolescent years is radically different from that of 
older countries. Bernard Fay, author of ‘Roosevelt et son Amérique,” 
spent months visiting our great universities and acquainting himself with 
our youth and their viewpoint. He was interested to find that American 
parents conceive of youth as a golden era which their children are to spend 
in glorious enjoyment and in social advancement, whereas for the European 
youth it is an era of hard intellectual preparation for the difficult years 
ahead. Our point of view seems to be that if a student has had a glorious 
time in college, he is at least sure of having had that much which cannot 
be taken from him, and he can depend upon his wits to carry him through 
the later periods when hard work becomes unavoidable. You remember that 
Rousseau passionately championed the right of childhood to the pursuit of 
happiness, and Dickens in England espoused the same cause. The European 
attitude, however, is still pretty well represented in Abbé Dimnet’s recent 
book, “My Old World,” in which he describes the long hours of exacting 
toil and discipline in the French church school where the foundation was 
so well laid for his brilliant career that he writes equally powerfully in 
English and in French. One of the indispensable factors in his training 
was schooling in the classical tradition and in modern foreign languages. 

One value of the study of French is, of course, training in clarity and 
precision. Since the days of the Renaissance, Frenchmen have striven to 
evolve a language which would be a perfect vehicle of thought. For several 
centuries, French has been the language of international diplomacy. This 
is not entirely due to the prestige of the court of Louis XIV. It is because 
“‘what is not clear is not French.”’ 

What I have been saying sounds as though foreign language study were 
disagreeable, which it is not. It is, on the contrary, one of the most delight- 
ful experiences in many young people’s lives, with all its discipline. Lan- 
guage study does not consist entirely of the learning of irregular verbs and 
grammar rules. With the methods now in vogue, it means the education 
of the ear at a time when most people are too eye-minded, when most sub- 
jects train them to be eye-minded; it means a sharpening of perception 
which is attained by no other study save, perhaps, music and poetry. It 
means also the acquisition of a whole new world of ideas as to how other 
peoples work and play, eat and think. Through the medium of conversa- 
tion, of games, songs, club work, and dramatics, the student is given an 
opportunity to express himself in a new environment, to live a separate 
existence outside his familiar self. By this is not meant that he is to play 
instead of work. It has been aptly said that no one needs to go to school to 
learn to play. We all do that naturally enough, but we must be trained to 
work. Nevertheless modern methods of foreign language teaching have 
made much of language learning a joy rather than a sort of drudgery. 
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The problem of character-development is really a part of the problem 
of cultural development, for without character, one is incapable of real 
culture, and without some sort of cultural nourishment, one cannot de- 
velop a well-rounded character that will contribute generously to social 
life. The word culture has been so much used and so variously defined 
that I must hasten to assure you that when I use the term, I am not 
referring to the possession of a “Boston accent” nor to the ability to criti- 
cise a painting. Nor, on the other hand, do I take issue with those teachers 
who maintain that a knowledge of home economics or of calisthenics is 
culture. Every kind of useful knowledge is a form of culture. When I use 
the word, I am including every phase of education which not only can 
adapt our youth to the life of the community in which they are to live, 
but will also give them the benefit of the world’s best thought, and some 
conception of the origins and development of the civilization in which they 
will be called upon to play their part. This means cultivation of the mind 
and the soul as well as of the body. History, American literature, geography, 
nature-study, social and religious education, science, these are all funda- 
mental. And were all our teachers as conversant with and as keenly alive 
to the importance of the part that the great movements of the past have 
had to play in the evolution of our institutions, they would perhaps suffice. 
But far too many of the teachers of the subjects mentioned are so engrossed 
in their own special fields that they fail to bring out into proper relief 
this background material of which I speak. The foreign language teacher 
is by training eminently fitted to complete the picture, if he is but given 
the opportunity. 

An argument which we frequently hear advanced in opposition to the 
study of European history, languages, and literatures is that we must look 
to the future and forget the past. We cannot safely ignore the past. All 
the present and all the future are rooted in it, colored and influenced by 
it. The future we cannot know, but we should be foolish were we not to 
scan and try to interpret the past, for the light it may throw upon the 
future. 

I am engaged in teaching in a teacher-training institution. One misgiv- 
ing that I have had in regard to such institutions—though I am happy to 
say that the tendency now seems to be in the other direction—is that their 
curricula have placed the emphasis on how to teach, and have given stu- 
dents too little time to nourish their minds and their souls. True enough, far 
too many of them do not want culture, if they can escape it, but we should 
at least encourage them to desire it, instead of creating a situation in which 
only he who yearns for a broad education and will have it in spite of us can 
achieve it. We should gladly offer them food for their esthetic souls. What 
if they do often seem to prefer material pleasures? We who are teachers 
should guide their intellects, not follow them; we should form their tastes, 
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not cater to them. Cultural pursuits do not always provide the tools by 
which one earns one’s bread, no; but they do provide the distinguishing 
marks of the person who possesses cultural background, such as our teachers 
should command. In this industrial age, and especially in this materialistic 
land, few can have more than a thin veneer of culture. If our teachers do 
not have it, who then can? 

This criticism of the cultural background of our students, even at the 
graduate level, is not to be taken as an indictment of the several depart- 
ments of an institution, but of our curricula, and more particularly of our 
tendency to permit and even to encourage our students to enroll in the B.S. 
course and thus avoid foreign languages. The English department, for in- 
stance, is busy enough with its task of giving them an adequate knowledge 
of English and American literature. It is not in its province to teach French 
or Spanish or German literature, except as it must invade the domain of 
comparative literature when occasion arises. But a high-school teacher, or 
any college graduate, for that matter, who has only a knowledge of English 
and American literary movements, and to whom the names of Socrates, 
Dante, Voltaire, Vergil, Cervantes, Montaigne, St. Augustine, Brunetto 
Latini, Homer, Ariosto, Benvenuto Cellini, Erasmus, Lamartine, Lope de 
Vega, Euripides, Horace, Pascal and all the rest of the immortals are 
meaningless—such a high-school teacher, though he know his classroom 
procedure from A to Z, cannot be said to be a man of broad culture. 

The study of Latin has been defended on the ground that it aids in 
the mastery of our mother-tongue. I have taken that stand myself. It has 
been maintained that English was derived in large measure from Latin. 
By this is meant Vulgar Latin, which is the mother of Old French. The 
fact is that a very large number of English words come from Latin via 
Old French, thanks to William of Normandy, and they have today the Old 
French spelling, or nearly so. In this connection, an article by O. F. 
Emerson, on the provenience of the English vocabulary,’ reveals what a 
rich background for English the French language really is. And in view of 
the relationship existing between English and German, it would not be 
difficult to make out an equally good case for the study of German as an 
aid to proper appreciation of the value of English words. 

Now I am well aware of what many persons think in regard to the ad- 
visability of any general program of purveying culture to the masses. This 
is not the age of Pericles, it is the machine age. It would be folly to think 
that all of our youth could absorb, or that it would be well to attempt to 
force them to absorb, such a program. When I speak of the cultural value 
of modern foreign languages and literatures, I have in mind of course that 
fraction of our youth who are to be the leaders. Education is disseminated 
from the top down. Were we to adopt a plan of education suitable only to 

* Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 1923, pp. 66 f. 
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the masses, and insist upon generalizing it, as is too often the tendency in 
many of our small communities, the level of intelligence and of appreciation 
of intellectual and spiritual values would sink to that of Main Street, and 
remain there. The average citizen would be blissfully ignorant of and in- 
different to every interest save the movies, bridge, golf, and the latest 
neighborhood scandal—that is, outside of working-hours, when the prime 
interest would be the dollar and what it will buy. No country, no com- 
munity is better than its intellectual and spiritual leaders. 

I grant that there are thousands of young people for whom a strictly 
practical education is an imperative necessity. Many of these we lose from 
the schools before their adolescence is well advanced. They cease, through 
the exigencies of life, to be a problem, for the schools, at any rate, though 
they may become a problem for society if they fail to become adapted to 
our economic system. 

The great army of young persons in training for clerical positions do 
not need a wide acquaintance with foreign literature, especially the classics, 
unless they may develop a taste for it in their leisure time. But I have al- 
ready indicated that a knowledge of the fundamentals of some foreign lan- 
guage not only will make them more accurate in their use of business 
English but may make them more wide-awake, more interesting, better 
informed, more alert to the significance of changes in international situa- 
tions, of world events, and hence better citizens. 

Thus far, I have sought to show that although foreign language study 
has only an indirect bearing upon the religious problems of youth, and only 
a limited application to the vocational or economic problem, it does or 
should prove an important factor in the solution of cultural and character- 
building problems, giving as it does an insight into civilizations that are be- 
yond our shores, and at the same time providing wholsesome mental dis- 
cipline that is invaluable. It also provides a happy solution of the problem 
of leisure. There is another problem, however, which is fraught with even 
greater consequences for the very existence of our nation, and that is the 
problem of international relations. 

We are a great nation, with great traditions and high ideals. We are 
young, vigorous, confident in our strength. The sterling qualities of our 
population have been a bulwark in times of stress. Our geographical isola- 
tion has stood us in good stead, let us not forget that. With our Yankee 
good sense and our dependence upon ourselves alone, we can be counted 
upon to survive many a severe test. But our geographical isolation is no 
longer anything but a myth. International problems are becoming ever 
more complex, and if we have learned anything in the last five years, we 
know that what H. G. Wells has been trying to tell us is true. We cannot 
play a lone hand forever. Out of present misunderstandings must come in- 
ternational co-operation, if we are to have peace. A very common expres- 
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sion which we use when we cannot understand another person’s attitude 
is, ‘Why, he doesn’t even speak the same language as I do.’’ Whether we 
actually are able to speak a foreigner’s language is perhaps not so important 
though it is desirable. In any case, one of the surest ways of understanding 
his viewpoint and making him understand ours is to be able to speak the 
same language, at least figuratively. And as long as we think of him as a 
“frog” or a “wop”’ or a “Hunyak”’ or a “‘Chink,” we are making no effort 
to do more than to nourish our own self-complacency. And self-complacency 
is a treacherous thing, in individuals or in nations. 

This, however, is only taking into account the unselfish side of the ques- 
tion. Let us look at the purely selfish side. For years, European nations 
have stolen our South American markets from us, because they were clever 
enough to study South American ways, South American culture, South 
American psychology, and the Spanish language. In other parts of the 
world it has been the same story, and we have sold our goods only when 
the other fellow simply had to have them, or because they were a superior 
product. Having a superior product is of course something of which to be 
proud. But let us never flatter ourselves that we sold because we were 
better salesmen in foreign fields. If our industrialists and our business men 
ever went into the study of foreign psychology and foreign civilization in a 
big way, we should, with our initiative and our methods of production, be 
invincible. 

But language learning is also one arm of national defense. A hostile 
world scrutinizes our every word and act. Some of the best foreign minds 
know us better even than we know ourselves. “‘Know thyself” is a good 
maxim, but in this complicated world it is just as necessary to know other 
nations, in the interests of international amity as well as of self-defense. 

This is the issue which our youth must face squarely. With the develop- 
ment of the airplane and the radio and the other contributions of science 
and invention to the art of war, our splendid isolation is gone, and with it 
the smug self-satisfaction of Main Street. We are in the world and of it, 
and our boys and girls, our future citizens, business men, diplomats, 
soldiers, or whatever they may be called upon to be, are going to have to 
know their world as well as their America, in order to preserve our country. 

The teachers of modern foreign languages can play an important part 
in the defense of the nation, besides contributing to broad scholarship and 
the love of learning in our students, by opening up to them realms which 
would not become theirs through other channels. 























As Others See Us 


By RIcHARD N. THOMPSON 
Camp Minidoka, Rupert, Idaho 


AVE you ever wondered why the members of the average community 

were so apathetic in their attitude toward modern language teaching? 
Have you ever felt irritated at the occasional comments which have 
filtered through to you which showed an absolute lack of appreciation on 
the part of many parents for the value of your subject? Then you should 
realize that first your subject, secondly circumstance, and thirdly modern 
language teachers, are to blame. 

Let me show you how by illustrating the way in which citizens of your 
community form their attitude toward the study of foreign languages. 
First, however, let me ask you ‘How does your propaganda compare in 
effect with that of other departments in your school?” 

The music teacher with either a few talented pupils or personal ability 
of her own can produce one or more entertainments which will convince 
the community that her subject is worth-while and her services valuable. 

The teacher of English who has any ability along the lines of drama or 
other types of public speaking can place her subject and her pupils in the 
public eye through a play or public-speaking contest. 

The history teacher on appropriate days of the year can produce a 
historical pageant or tableau which will place her department in a favor- 
able light. Even the science departments have gone in for public demonstra- 
tions of laboratory experiments. 

It will be urged that the modern language teacher can likewise put on 
a play or a tableau. That is undeniably true, but every public demonstra- 
tion of a modern foreign language project which I have so far witnessed 
has one fatal defect. They are built around a language which few in the 
community understand. The actors, chosen for their ability to memorize 
lines in a foreign language, are often without dramatic ability. The result 
adds few if any converts to the modern foreign language ‘“‘cheering-section.” 

In the average community, a majority of parents have gathered the 
erroneous impression that their children in taking up French, German, 
Italian, or Spanish should, at the close of a year’s study, be able to speak 
the language well enough to converse freely. We have failed utterly to 
establish the true state of affairs and we are suffering as a result of our 
own lack of frankness. 

Do our children learn English in any such period as that in which they 
are expected to master French, German, Italian, or Spanish? 

When a child is born, it is hardly able to open its eyes before a group 
ol admiring relatives and friends are occupying the better part of its 
waking hours with motivated language lessons. When it first has the 
ability to form vocal sounds, its father and mother are engaged in teaching 
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the child to say “mama” or ‘‘papa,”’ rewarding it in every way they can 
for even approximate success. Hours, days, and even months are considered 
weil spent if they result in the acquisition by the child of one or two words. 

If the child has a doting aunt or uncle, or especially a grandparent, 
as soon as it is old enough to be allowed sweets, ample rewards are offered 


1 


‘uncle’ or some similar word which the 


‘ 


for its efforts to say “auntie” or 
relative will accept as a substitute. Not one teacher but numerous ones are 
constantly at work teaching the child English. Not just one cramped 
school-hour for five days a week for forty weeks out of a year, but eight 
hours a day, seven days a week, for fifty-two weeks in every year, are 
spent in the acquisition of English, and even then the result is often none 
too encouraging. 

Let us evaluate our results by the yardstick of comparative time spent. 
It has been estimated that the average person in the United States has a 
vocabulary of ten thousand words in English. Let us estimate the average 
age of persons in the United States at 25 years. If this be so, the average 
person has acquired four hundred English words per year. If he had de- 
voted to the study of English only that amount of time which is normally 
spent in the study of a foreign language he would have acquired only 
twenty-eight words per year, using but forty weeks out of fifty-two, but 
five days out of the seven, and but one hour out of eight. 

Under the circumstances, even our poorest-taught language classes are 
accomplishing far better than average results. 

Can we not be proud of the fact that we as language teachers are con- 
centrating much effort on oral French, German, Italian or Spanish, while 
English teachers, blind to the fact that four-fifths of our English is oral, 
are concentrating at least four-fifths of their effort on written English? 

Let us face the situation honestly. Even though we are not likely, in 
the time allotted us, to teach more than one student out of every ten to 
speak a foreign language acceptably in less than three years’ time, we may 
nevertheless feel that we are doing a worth-while job. Let me illustrate. 
When, as a college student, I studied Spanish under at least two teachers 
whose reputation is national, my ability to use the language conversation- 
ally was slight. Later, when I was sent without warning to South America, 
the advantage I had gained through my study of Spanish became obvious 
to me. In three short months I was speaking Spanish. In a year or two | was 
speaking it accurately. Men and women about me without my language- 
training background did not make ina lifetime the progress I made in a year. 

Let us frankly confront our communities with the facts. Let them 
realize that their children cannot expect miracles in foreign language study 
unless they are willing to devote extra time and effort to this branch of learn- 
ing, but let them further realize that some of the best teaching in America 
is being done in the modern language classes of our schools and colleges. 
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A Successful Educational Experiment: 
France by Motor 


By CHARLES W. FRENCH 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


“WAST spring when I read the prospectus of the Picturesque France 

Tour by motor-car, I was sure that it was to be a wonderful trip. And 
now since my return I have said many times to my friends that it was all 
and more than I expected. The trip without the study would be of very 
great value to any one, and especially to any one interested in French. But 
I think it is of especial value to teachers, who, in spite of all good intentions, 
revolve in their own spheres and become quite smugly satisfied to do so. 
This trip, with all its varied interests, makes a teacher realize how little 
she really does know, and how infinite are the possibilities of adding to her 
background. This might be accomplished without study, but with it the 
accomplishment is secure. The lectures on geography, history, art and 
architecture, climate and productions, the talks on the French language and 
the educational system—and then the actual seeing of places—form a store- 
house from which she can always draw for her own teaching.”’ 

The above quotation is taken verbatim from a letter received last Fall 
after the fifth successful tour of the “Classroom on Wheels”’ of the Boston 
University Summer Session which I had the privilege of conducting through 
France. 

True it is that many of our teachers of French have been abroad for 
travel and study, and to them the French language is real and vital and 
France is an ‘‘old friend.’”’ But alas! how great is the number of those who 
have had intimate contact with neither the language nor the country and 
who go through the “daily grind” of classroom work, following the usual 
program of translation (mot reading!), blackboard work, reciting of irregu- 
lar verbs, and perhaps a feeble attempt at some questions and answers in 
the foreign tongue based on the text which is being translated. And is there 
not, after all, a deal of smug satisfaction in this daily routine? And are rot 
many of our teachers creatures of habit, content to “‘revolve in their own 
spheres,” and follow the same routine program year in and year out? 

How many of our teachers of French are at all familiar with the geogra- 
phy of France—the old provinces and the newer departments, the r vers, 
mountains, and plains, the seacoast, the provincial towns? How many have 
a background of the two thousand years of stirring events and movements 
and of the colorful figures in that great drama which make up French his- 
tory and civilization? To how many are the great schools of French art and 
the masterpieces of Romanesque and Gothic architecture familiar? Are the 
quaint customs and costumes, manners of living and occupations of many 
of the provincial inhabitants of France known to many of our teachers of 
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French? Do they have any knowledge of the various industries, products of 
the soil, manufactures, natural resources, climate, of the country whose 
language they teach? Have they ever visited the mountain and seaside re- 
sorts, the famous watering-places and health spas, the fashionable and 
world-renowned beaches? And have they ever had the interesting and stim- 


’ 


ulating experience of seeing a religious “Pardon” in Brittany, a game of 
“‘pelote”’ in the Basque country, the gathering of resin in the pine-forests 
of Les Landes, the “Farandole” in the Midi, a religious procession at 
Lourdes, and perhaps a play by artists of the Comédie Frangaise in the old 
Roman amphitheatre in Orange? 

But you say: “It is not necessary for me to know all about the history, 
civilization, art and architecture, literature, geography, products, indus- 
tries, etc., of France in order to teach my daily round of irregular verbs, to 
correct sentences on the blackboard, to hear a translation-lesson, and per- 
haps “‘tackle” the subjunctive in preparation for college entrance examina- 
tions.’’ Permit me to quote from two very well-known authorities. 

The first—one of the best-known and most remarkable Frenchmen 
teaching in this country today—says: 


“‘Sauvons-nous,” criait Duhamel. Sauvons-nous nous-mémes. Sachons garder nos fenétres 


ouvertes, et que lair du grand ciel nous arrive. Pour bien enseigner grand comme ceci,”’ il faut 


en savoir grand comme ca.”’ Pour enseigner non comme une machine, mais comme un ¢tre 
intelligent, les plus minces éléments de la grammaire, il faut étre allé soi-méme beaucoup, 
beaucoup plus loin dans l'étude d’une langue, dans sa psychologie, sa sémantique et sa stylis 
tique. Pour bien lire et faire lire la plus simple des historiettes, il faut avoir un gout littéraire 
et une connaissance de la France présente et passée. Pour étre un bon, un vrai maitre de" first 
year French,’’ il faut avoir une large, une solide culture personnelle. Effort de chaque jour, de 
chaque année,—par la lecture, le voyage, les contacts humains—le souci d’une haute et \ 
taire discipline intellectuelle. I] n’est point d’humble tache dans notre métier qui ne devienne 
heureuse, bienfaisante et féconde, si nous l’accomplissons a la lumiére d’une telle ambitiot 
Notre enseignement le plus élémentaire vaudra ce que nous vaudrons nous-mémes, et nous 
enseignerons beaucoup mieux le subjonctif et le participe si nous sommes des hommes et des 
femmes riches d’une abondante vie personnelle. 


The second—a former president of the National Education Associa- 

tion—spoke thus before a recent gathering of modern foreign language 
teachers: 
It is of paramount importance that the teacher of a modern foreign language should be ac- 
quainted with all the possible values that might be attained through the teaching of his sub- 
ject. In order to develop the various by-products which should accrue, every teacher needs 4 
comprehensive understanding of the sociological conditions, the habits and customs, the insti- 
tutions, the industries, and the philosophies today of the country whose language he is teach- 
ing; and he needs to know the relation of the conditions and activities of the foreign people to 
those of the people of his own nation. 


It was to offer just such an opportunity to teachers of French that Bos- 
ton University inaugurated five years ago a summer tour of France, known 
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as the “Classroom on Wheels.”’ With vision and pioneering courage the 
University embarked upon a new educational venture—that of offering 
laboratory practice or fieldwork in the French language, civilization, his- 
tory, geography, etc. That the experiment is pedagogically sound, practi- 
cal of execution, and highly fruitful in results is proven by the many satis- 
fied and enthusiastic members of our parties during the last five years. 

Through the Summer Session of Boston University a course is offered 
to teachers and advanced students of French which is unique. Instead of 
settling down in Paris amid the attractions and distractions of a great 
metropolis, or in Grenoble or some other university town, between the four 
walls of a classroom and surrounded by textbooks, the Boston University 
“Classroom on Wheels” takes the student to nearly every nook and corner 
of France for laboratory practice. France itself is the classroom, the labora- 
tory, the textbook, and the professors accompanying tie group are the 
dictionaries, the lexicons, and the notes which serve to in orm, explain and 
interpret. History becomes living and interesting, for it is resurrected and 
studied on the very spots where great men lived or died and great events 
transpired; geography is absorbed by crossing rivers and mountains, by 
reading guide-posts, mile-stones (in kilometers) and boundary stones be- 
tween different departments, and by passing through hundreds of towns 
and villages; the language becomes vital and familiar through daily and 
hourly contact on the boats of the French Line, in the hotels, in the streets 
and shops, and by continuously hearing and using it in the “Classroom on 
Wheels” (at least one member of the instructing staff is a native French- 
man or Frenchwoman); industries and manufactures are made familiar by 
visits to factories, industrial plants, and various scenes of operation; art and 
architecture are studied in the great museums and before the masterpieces 
of Romanesque and Gothic church and cathedral structure; educational 
centers, from the ‘‘école maternelle” to the university, are visited and in- 
spected; quaint customs, costumes, and “couleur locale’”’ are observed and 
enjoyed in out-of-the-way villages in the provinces. Continually there is 
something to note and to study as the ‘‘Classroom on Wheels’’ bears us 
comfortably along amid the ever-changing scenery and picturesque beauty 
of “la belle France.” 

And for those who attend all the lectures and talks, pass the daily 
quizzes and the final examination, there is credit to be obtained, either 
undergraduate or graduate. This credit, granted by the Summer Session of 
Boston University, may be transferred to other colleges and institutions, 
or may serve toward promotional advancement for teachers. Already many 
colleges in the East and some in the Middle West, as well as some of the 
leading Summer Schools of French, have recognized the value of this 
Study-Travel Tour and have accepted its credits for their students and 
graduate teachers. 
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May I sum up in a final word the benefits which I have seen accrue to 
many of the students and teachers who have been members of the ‘“Class- 
room on Wheels” and whom I have had the pleasure to know and to ob- 
serve closely during these Study-Travel Tours? They are: (1) A remarkably 
rapid growth in power and facility to use the spoken language, which 
power, I believe, cannot readily be acquired in America. The moment our 
group-members leave New York on a boat of the French line, and through- 
out the entire summer, they are in a French “milieu,” and there is an in- 
centive and a keen desire to speak the living tongue which is heard on every 
side. (2) An awakened interest in history and literature. This comes through 
first-hand contact with such places as Rouen, associated with Jeanne 
d’Arc and Corneille; the Versailles of Louis XIV; St. Malo, the birthplace 
of Chateaubriand and of Jacques Cartier; Caen and its monuments associ- 
ated with William the Conquerer; the “Moulin” of Daudet; the “Mer de 
Glace” of ‘““M. Perrichon’’; Rennes and its memories of Du Guesclin; 
Napoleon’s palace at Fontainebleau; the historical and interesting Renais- 
sance Castles along the Loire; the home of Victor Hugo, now a museum, 
in Paris; the Théatre Francais of Moli¢re; the Basque country, the scene 
of ““Ramuntcho”’; Tours, birthplace of Balzac and the home of Descartes; 
and so on ad infinitum. (3) A frank recognition and confession of compara- 
tive ignorance regarding French history, geography and institutions, and a 


‘ 


humble and sincere expression of determination to “read up”’ on returning 
to America. The trip is a great incentive to further study and reading. (4 
A renewed enthusiasm for the teaching of French because of a better prepa- 
ration and a vast fund of knowledge, information, and personal experienced 
for use in class-work. (5) A deep admiration and love for France and the 
French people. (6) The formation of deep and lasting friendships among 
the members of the “Classroom on Wheels.’’ Many of the groups have 
annual reunions. 

I began this article by quoting from a teacher in our 1935 group. May I 
close with a word from a recent graduate of a midwestern college, now in 
business near Pittsburgh: ‘“‘The value received from such a trip is many 
times the amount invested. One receives daily dividends the remainder of 


his life.” 
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The German Language House: 
A Successful Educational Experiment in Modern 
Language 1 eaching on a College Campus 


By ALIceE SCHLIMBACH AND EmIL L. JORDAN 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

(Authors’ sammary.—An attempt to set down the principles and results of an experiment of 
six years’ standing as it passes from the status of an experiment into that of a permanent 
institution. Expansion of the linguistic teaching of modern foreign languages into a thorough 
modern language and cultural education is, of course, impossible to achieve in the classroom 
alone. Through the organization of so-called “Foreign Language Houses”’ this goal may be 
reached. Foreign Language Houses exist in a smal] number of American colleges. The organiza- 
tion, methods and results of a German language house which after six years of existence is so 
organized as to make its underlying principles clearly discernible.) 


General Campus Background 


HE German House here discussed is situated on the campus of the 

New Jersey College for Women, one of the eight colleges of Rutgers 
University. The college was founded in 1918, developed rapidly, and today, 
with an enrollment of approximately one thousand students, takes its 
place as the fifth largest women’s college in the United States. On the one 
hand the development of this college is typical of American progress, while 
on the other hand, through its connection with Rutgers (established 1766), 
it is in contact with old American college traditions. 

An advantage for educational experiments is the proximity of New 
York (32 miles) and of Philadelphia (54 miles). The campus itself, how- 
ever, is situated in a quiet old park which lends country atmosphere to the 
college. The students are principally inhabitants of the state of New 
Jersey, although some are from New York, Pennsylvania, and other states. 
Most of them come from middle-class families; students of English, Scotch, 
Irish, and German descent are prominent, although Slavs, Italians, and 
others are also represented. 

With this background the three foreign language houses of the New 
Jersey College for Women are organized. The French House has approxi- 
mately forty students, the German House, twenty-five, and the Spanish 
House, twelve. 

Organization of the House 


The German House is located in a modern three-story building sur- 
rounded by trees and lawns and situated within a group of college dormi- 
tories. Besides the bedrooms, the house contains the apartment of the 
directress, a large living-room, and a guest-room for overnight visitors. 

As has been mentioned, the average number of students living in the 
German House is twenty-five. Experience has shown that a small but care- 
fully chosen group gives much better results than a large group, into which 
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any student who expresses the desire to live in the German House and who 
can pay the extra fee of $15 per semester may enter. Only students who 
have completed at least one year of college German and who, during their 
stay in the House, join at least one of the regular intermediate or advanced 
courses in German are admitted to the House. This latter condition is very 
important. Only through the double effect of class-courses and of living in 
the German House can the desired interest in the German language, litera- 
ture, and culture be awakened. By the combination of two different means 
of attack at the same time really good results can be obtained. 

Each year several freshmen who come from German-speaking families 
are allowed to enter the House. Students of German parentage are always 
represented in the House, although they do not form the majority. Stu- 
dents who choose German as their major subject must live in the German 
House at least one year. 

The language used in the house is exclusively German. Formerly stu- 
dents entering the House had to sign a written statement to the effect that 
they would not purposely speak any language except German in the House. 
At present an oral pledge to this effect is considered sufficient. To fulfill 
this promise of speaking only German throughout the academic year is a 
more difficult task than might at first appear. A system of seif-vigilance 
has thus far given the best results. 

At the head of the House there is a directress who is also a faculty 
member. Her task is the supervision of all functions of the House, but 
especially of the language and culture part. The internal administration of 
the House is in the hands of the students themselves. A student who speaks 
German fluently and who possesses in general the qualities of leadership 
is appointed chairman by the administration of the college. She is sup- 
ported by various officers (secretary, treasurer) and by several house 
committees. 

Meals are served to these students in the general dining-room, but at 
special “‘German tables.”’ Here, too, only German is spoken by all, includ- 
ing the student waitresses. One or two faculty members eat at the table 
with these students daily, for the purpose of furthering fluent conversation 
in German. 

The older students are made responsible for the speaking of German in 
the House. Each floor in the House and each table in the dining-room is 
superintended by one of these students, who in turn must make weekly 
reports to the directress. 


Language Instruction 


The mere fact that a student lives in the German House is no guaranty 
of real progress in the language. A systematic regulation of the methodical 
development of the student’s speaking is a necessity. It is, of course, im- 
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possible to take too much time for this, for the student’s schedule is nor- 
mally a full one. The linguistic guidance must therefore be as condensed 
and efficient as possible. 

The students are divided, according to their accomplishments, into 
three groups, each of which meets once a week for a class-period. While 
ordinarily too much correction of students’ mistakes is avoided, in order 
not to discourage attempts at speaking, this class-period is devoted to the 
speaking of strictly correct German, and mistakes which have been noticed 
repeatedly are corrected. Exercises in phonetics are a part of the work of 
these classes. 

In order to increase the useful vocabulary of the students, each must 
learn daily three to five new words, as well as a new idiomatic expression. 
The words to be learned for one week are listed on a bulletin board next 
to the telephone, and it is a common sight to see students, while waiting 
for their telephone connection, mumbling seemingly unconnected German 


words. 
Cultural Development 


An effort is made to produce a completely German atmosphere in the 
German House. The following features are provided: 

1. A small special library, containing mainly short stories, art books, 
photographic works, music-books, etc. 

2. Magazines come in regularly through a “Lesezirkel,”’ including such 
periodicals as Velhagen and Klasings Monatshefte, Westermanns M onats- 
hefte, Leipziger Illustrierte, etc. 

3. German daily newspapers require two or three weeks to cross the 
ocean and therefore are no longer of much interest when they arrive, but 
occasionally specially interesting numbers reach the House. 

4. Typically German pictures are used as decorations, and books con- 
taining reproductions of famous German masterpieces are at the disposal 
of the students. 

5. The directress owns a genuine German “‘Biedermeier”’ room, whose 
century-old cherry-wood furniture and Meissen porcelain present an in- 
teresting illustration of the Romantic period in Germany. 

6. Every week a singing-hour, led by one of the senior students, is held. 
German folk-songs are especially emphasized. Interest in German music 
is also fostered from sources outside the House. The concerts offered inside 
and outside of the University bring to a great extent not only German 
music, but world-famous German musicians as well, such as Kreisler, 
Kreutzer, etc. A Victrola is also available in the House, with records of 
the masterpieces of Beethoven, Wagner, etc., as well as modern German 
dance records. A nice custom is the occasional singing at meals. Often the 
German group begins a song in the general dining-room in German, the 
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French group follows with a French song, the Spanish group with a Spanish 
song. Usually the competition ends with a general song that is typically 
American. 

7. Every month a group of students in the House plans an evening of 
entertainment. Usually the girls portray a short jolly German sketch; 
sometimes they actually compose the sketch themselves. Shadow-plays, 
folk-dances, etc., are also enjoyed. Occasionally carnival-plays and more 
difficult theatrical pieces are produced. Because of these endeavors a 
collection of typically German costumes has been accumulated throughout 
the years. 

8. A local movie-house occasionally presents good German talking- 
pictures. The interest in these is usually such that every student in the 
House sees the film which is presented. 

9. A short-wave radio is installed in the House so that programs may 
be heard directly from Germany. 

10. Festivals and holiday customs that are typically German are cele- 
brated according to German tradition, especially the Advent season, 
Christmas, ‘‘Fastnacht,”’ etc. 

11. Special opportunities that help to create German atmosphere are 
New York excursions to hear German operas, attendance at an afternoon 
coffee-party aboard a large German liner, and similar socially stimulating 
affairs. 

Scholarships for Study in Germany 

Every year one or two students who have chosen German as their 
major subject and who show exceptional talent are sent to Germany for 
their Junior year. There they study for one year at the University of Berlin 
under the supervision of the ‘Institute for Foreigners.” The trip from the 
‘} 
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United States to Hamburg and back is pai-:i for by a scholarship fund. 1 
stay in Germany is paid for by the student. The money for the fund is 
collected by voluntary contributions of five cents per week from almost 
all the students attending German classes. Students who accept the scholar- 
ship must pledge themselves to spend their senior year, upon their return 
from Germany, in the German House. Aside from the linguistic help which 
the ‘‘“Germany Students” give, the new ideas which they bring into the 
German House directly from Germany are valuable. These students are 
capable of discussing the books which are being read in Germany at the 
moment, the plays that are being produced, and the music that is being 
played. They may even report changes in the language and new idiomatic 
expressions which have crept into the speech of the Germans. The Germé 
House and the German Scholarship, thus, are two inseparably joined in- 
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stitutions. 
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The German House and German Class-Courses 


Certain phases of the regular class-work in German are aided by the 
existence of the German House. This can be said especially of the establish- 
ment of discussion-groups in all elementary classes. Of the six weekly class- 
periods, two are carried out in the following manner: the class is divided 
into groups of four or five members, each group conducted by an older 
student who has a good knowledge of German and who reviews the class- 
work with the beginners and discusses with them other easy material. 
Every beginner thus has an opportunity to speak much more German than 
she would in an ordinary class, and her ability to speak is thus considerably 
improved. The success of this system depends on the competency of the 
student group-leaders, and without the German House it would be im- 
possible to have the necessary number of leaders available. These dis- 
cussion-groups are much in favor with the beginning students and are con- 
sidered a kind of compensation for their contributions to the scholarship 
fund. 

In the advanced classes the influence of the German House is also 
noticeable. The number of students who continue the study of German 
the third and fourth year is relatively greater than in many colleges. In 
almost all of these classes the students of the German House form a nucleus 
of especially interested listeners, who are more inclined than the others to 
the exchange of thoughts, the discussion of books, etc. This group consti- 
tutes a valuable stimulating element in every course. Because of these 
students it is often possible to present German literature in a broad aspect, 
not as a purely linguistic field, but as a phase of social and cultural imagina- 
tion in the life of the German people. 


Results 


The experiment of the German House may today be called successful. 
The experience which the students gain here cannot possibly be as ad- 
vantageous as an extended student-tour to Germany; but it does form a 
second-best opportunity to come into contact with German culture. The 
students learn to speak German fluently and gain a comparatively deep 
insight into German conditions and developments. Their point of view is 
broadened and a real understanding of German life and thought is reached, 
if not by all, at least in many cases. By creating an opportunity to compare 
German and American civilization an independent opinion is promoted. 
For those students who wish to become teachers of high-school German 
the experience of the German House is indispensable. For college teachers 
the advantage of the German House lies in the fact that they learn to know 
the weaknesses and strong points of their students majoring in German 
much sooner and better than would be the case without the House. 
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‘the members of the House are held together by so many common interests. 
The spirit is that of a large family. This may also explain the fact that the 


college alumnae who have lived in the German House like to come back 
so much. They return again and again “to speak German once more.”’ They 
make contributions of money to the German scholarship fund and take 
part in German theater-parties and festivals. 

In conclusion it must be mentioned that experience has shown that 

students may take advantage of this special opportunity without giving up 
or neglecting any other activities on the campus. A certain additional effort 
is required, but this can be accomplished without difficulty. These extra 
efforts bear rich fruits. 
NotI The authors are interested in determining the present stage of the Foreign Languag 
House Movement in America, and would greatly appreciate the co-operation of heads of Ger- 
man Departments throughout the country who have organized or intend to organize similar 
units. A short communication to the German Department, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey will be appreciated. The results of this 
inquiry will be tabulated and published. 





Socially the spirit of the German House is especially friendly because 




























Report of the Annual Meeting of the 


National Federation 
By CHARLES W. FRENCH, Secretary-Treasurer 


N the afternoon of December 30, 1935, the annual meeting of the 

Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers was called to order at 2:30 by President DiBartolo. The 
meeting was held in the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati in conjunction 
with the annual gathering of the Modern Language Association of America. 
Three absent members were represented by proxies. 

Following the reading and acceptance of the minutes of the Annual 
Meeting of 1934, the report of the Business Manager of the Journal for 
the fiscal year was read by the Secretary in the absence of Mr. Shield. 
Professor Doyle, the previous Business Manager, then presented a supple- 
mentary report closing his account of back collections for Journal subscrip- 
tions and sales of pamphlets of the “Supplementary Series.’’ An interim 
report from Professor Young, the former Treasurer, covering the period 
between his last annual report and the final settlement with the newly 
elected Treasurer, Professor French, was read. There followed the reading 
of the Secretary’s report for 1935 and the annual report of the Treasurer 
for the same period. All these financial reports were accepted, subject to 
auditing. The President appointed as an Auditing Committee Professors 
Beardsley (Chairman) and Fitz-Gerald. 

Under the head of Old Business the following reports of committees 
were given: 

1. Report of the Secretary regarding books to be sent to the Centre de 
Documentation of the Fédération Internationale as voted at the 1934 an- 
nual meeting. Professor French stated that following much correspondence 
with publishers he had forwarded to the Centre in Paris all the books avail- 
able. 

2. The Survey Committee, of which Professor Tharp was Chairman. 
An interesting report of the work done by this committee, including the 
survey initiated in the March, 1935 issue of the Journal, was given by 
Professor Tharp. 

3. Reports of chairmen of the several Commissions of the Fédération 
Internationale, as follows: Professor Hendrix—Radio and Talking Pic- 
tures; Professor Morgan—Theatre; Professor Barker—Phonetics; Professor 
Tharp—Pedagogy. 

The above reports were accepted with thanks. 

4. Report of Miss Lindquist as Chairman of the Committee to set up 
in the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion a department of Heads of Departments of Modern Languages and 
Supervisors of Modern Languages. In a brief but stimulating talk we were 
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told of the highly commendable and efficient work of Professors Young 
and Tharp, Mr. Pitcher, and Miss Lindquist in preparing the unusual pro- 
gram of speeches and discussions to be presented at the National Education 
Association meeting in St. Louis on February 24. It was voted to accept 
this report with appreciation and thanks. 

5. Reports of Professor Fitz-Gerald as delegate to the annual meeti 
of the Fédération Internationale held in Brussels and the biennial meeting 
of the World Federation of Education Associations held in Oxford. In a 
limited time Professor Fitz-Gerald gave a very interesting account of these 
two meetings and set forth the advantages, in his opinion, of our being 
affliated with such international movements. 

Upon request of the Secretary a vote was passed approving the pay- 
ment of various bills which had been incurred since the last annual meeting. 

A serious discussion of the financial status of the Federation and th 
advisability of establishing a budget for the ensuing year was interrupted 
by adjournment at 6:00 for dinner. 

The annual meeting reconvened at 7:45 and resumed the discussio1 
of finances and a budget. The Secretary told of the depleted state of the 
treasury due to a greatly reduced income from the Journal during the de- 
pression years and to the rapidly mounting expenditures during the last 
two years on account of newly appointed committees of our Federation and 
of the Fédération Internationale. It was the general sense of the meeting 
that for the present at least the work of many of these recent committees 
should be curtailed and that we should consider the drawing up of a budget 
by which to run the finances of the Federation in the future. 

Following this discussion it was voted that the Chair appoint a com- 
mittee to consider a revised schedule of division of profits accruing annuall) 
from the Journal. The following committee, which is to report at the next 
annual meeting, was appointed by the President: Professors Aron (Chair- 
man), Carnahan, Young, Miss Holz, and the Secretary. 

A motion was made and carried that the Executive Committee approve 
the sending of publications in the modern languages by various publishing 
houses in America to the Centre de Documentation of the Fédération 
Internationale in Paris, the work to be undertaken by Professor Fitz- 
Gerald without expense to our Federation. 

It was voted that the Centre de Documentation be furnished regularly 
with a free copy of the Journal starting with the October number of the 
current year, and that as complete a file as possible for five years back be 
also sent to Paris. It was further voted that the Business Manager be 1n- 
structed to forward all these copies and to pay express charges. 

In view of the extensive and important work of Miss Lindquist’s com- 
mittee in creating a department in the National Education Association, it 
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was voted that a further amount of money be made available for the work 
of this committee. 

A committee was appointed by the President to study the problem of 
vays and means of collecting subscriptions to the Journal in a more uni- 
form manner throughout the country, as well as the question of refunds on 
Journal subscriptions to the regional associations. This committee, com- 
posed of Professors Beardsley (Chairman), Rockwell, Fitz-Gerald, Miss 
Lindquist, and the Secretary, is to report at the next annual meeting. 

It was moved and carried that the matter of a head-tax on the various 
associations affliated with the Federation be put on the agenda for next 


year. 


The meeting then proceeded to the election of officers for the coming 


year. The present officers of the Executive Committee were re-elected. 
The meeting adjourned at a late hour. 








The Broadcasting of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the United States: A Survey 
By E. F. ENGEL 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


OLLOWING the educational principle that interest in a phase or 

method of instruction depends upon pertinent facts and information, 
the writer some weeks ago undertook a nation-wide survey of the scope and 
character of modern foreign language broadcasting in this country. This 
survey merely brings up to date that made by the late Professor Lumley of 
Ohio State University, three years ago, which was the basis for the present 
one. 

In Professor Lumley’s list as published there were thirty-two stations 
in this country at that time broadcasting foreign languages. In order to 
broaden the investigation the writer obtained from the National Committee 
on Education by Radio and from the Radio Institute of the Audible Arts 
lists of the educational broadcasting stations, in order to see how these 
lists agreed with that of Professor Lumley and how many of these were 
broadcasting modern foreign languages. According to these lists there are 
forty educational broadcasting stations in this country, scattered over 
twenty-two states. Nine of these were named in Professor Lumley’s list, 
leaving twenty-three on the list which were commercial stations. Question- 
naires were sent to all the educational stations and to the twenty-three 
commercial stations mentioned. This survey will therefore be incomplete 
to the extent to which other commercial stations, not listed by Professor 
Lumley are now broadcasting modern foreign languages. If the readers of 
the Modern Language Journal have knowledge of such stations they are 


earnestly requested to report them. 


RapIo STATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES BROADCASTING MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IN 1935-36 


No.of Length No. of 





broad- of broad- Grade of 
Station Location Language casts  broad- casts instruc- Remarks 
per cast in tion 
week series 
KTAR Phoenix, Spanish 1 30 min. Elem. 
Arizona 
KECA Los Angeles, French 1 15 min. Elem. 
Calif. Spanish 1 15 min. Elem. 
Italian 1 15 min. Elem. 
Chinese 1 15 min. ? 
WCAC Storrs, Conn. French 1 30 min. 16 Elem. 
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WH 
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station 


WATL 
WILL 
WSBT 


WFAM 
WSUI 


KFKU 


WSAR 


WKAR 


WLB 


KFAB 


WOR 


WNYC 


WHK 


WOSU 


KOAC 


WHAT 


KUSD 


Location 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Urbana, IIl. 
South 


Ind. 


Iowa City, 


send, 


Iowa 


Lawrence, 


Kans. 


Fall River, 
Mass. 
Lansing, 
Mich. 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Newark, 
Ni. } 
New York 


Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Columbus, 
Ohio 

Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Philadelphia, 
ra. 

Vermillion, 
S. Dak. 


No. of 

broad- 
Language casts 
per 
week 
German 
Spanish 
German 
Spanish 
French 
Spanish 
French 
Polish 
French 
German 


Row NH KR DK HD DH WH WS 


Spanish 


French 
German 
Spanish 
French 
Portuguese 


— — — DO NM ho 


Spanish 


German 
French 
French 
German 
Spanish 
French 


ee ae a a es 


French 
German 
Spanish 
Italian 
French 


> = ee oe 


wn 


Spanish 


German 4 
Spanish 4 
German 2 
Italian 4 
French 1 
Spanish 1 


broad- 
cast 


30 min. 
30 min. 
50 min. 
50 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 
15 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 


15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
60 min. 
60 min. 
30 min. 


30 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 
15 min. 


15 min. 


wn 


min. 


— 
7A) 


5 min. 
15 min. 
min. 


—_ 
wn 


30 min. 


15 min. 
15 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 


No. of 
broad- 
casts 
in 
series 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 
92 
9 
2 


Nm tM 


40 
50 
50 
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Grade of 
instruc- Remarks 
tion 
Elem. 
Elem. 
Elem. Credit given 
Elem. Credit given 
Elem. 
Elem. 
Elem. 
Program 
Elem. (“Bring in 
Elem. more mail 
Elem. { than any 
| other series of 
programs” 
Elem. Certificates 
Elem. lof completion 
Elem. (given 
Programs 
Programs 
Elem. 
Elem. 
Elem. 
Elem. | Credit given 
Elem. 4 through Ex- 
Elem. {tension Div. 
Elem. 


Elem. & Adv. 
Elem. 
Elem. 
Elem. 
Elem. 


Elem. 
Elem. 
Elem. 


Programs 


Elem. 
Elem. 





From the sixty-three stations to which questionnaires were sent, fifty- 
one replies have been received. From the thirty-two stations in the Lumley 
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list, twenty-six replies have been received. Fifteen of these stations are 
this year, according to their reports, broadcasting modern foreign lan- 
guages. To these are to be added five new stations from the list of forty 
In the table the stations broadcasting modern foreign languages are liste 
in alphabetical order of the states in which they are located. 





° MLI Radio. Studio . 


Department Conducted by E. F. Engel, Assistant Managing Editor 


THE MLJ Radio Studio has received the first two numbers of a new ed 
cational publication designed to furnish information and guidance for 
educational utilization and appreciation of three dominant factors in pres 
ent day social development: namely, the motion-picture, the radio 
the press. The name of the publication is ““The News Letter” and 
published by The Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Universi 
The editors are Edgar Dale and I. Keith Tyler. In the Foreword to th 
first number, November, 1935, written by W. W. Charters, we read: 


In the last five years the motion-picture, the radio, and the newspaper have enga 
growing attention of educators who are sensitive to the forces which influence educat 
policies and techniques. These media of instruction, heretofore ignored or underestin 
are forcing themselves upon thoughtful school men. Soon they will become fads, a1 
tory repeats itself, will suffer from the mishandling to which every new idea in educa 
subjected when it expands without guiding patterns. 

Preparedness in education demands a procedure by which those who look ahead will 
gin, a decade in advance of popular participation, to experiment with the new idea in t 
situations. They will try out projects, criticize them, revise them to magnify their streng! 
and to control their weakness, assemble experiences from participants and make re] 
them available for the intellectual guidance of the thousands who will later plu 
enthusiasm, although ignorant of how to proceed. Just as a period of experimentati 
precedes commercial production, so in the vastly more important instruments of educati 
experimentation should prepare for national use. 

Applying these remarks to the specific problem of broadcasting modem 
foreign languages there is need of extensive study and investigation and 
exchange of experiences on the part of those giving radio instruction. 
department solicits reports of activities in this field. 


IS THERE A MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
RADIO AUDIENCE? 


ComMERCIAL broadcasting interests have various devices by which th 
check the number of those listening-in to their talks and programs. T! 
most common method is to offer prizes for names and addresses sent ! 
which are paid for out of the profits of the sales of their respective products 
Non-profit educational radio programs can offer no such inducements! 
their listeners, with the result that commercial broadcasting stations do 


consider such programs of sufficient interest to justify the use of th 
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facilities for such purposes. It would be an interesting experiment if some 
research fund were made available to offer a distinctive, coveted prize for 
responses to selected representative educational programs, with an oppor- 
tunity to compare and evaluate the results. It has been my experience— 
and other radio instructors have no doubt had the same experience—that 
occasional and incidental remarks by those who have listened-in reveal a 
wide and often unexpected interest which has never been recorded in a 
radio studio. As yet we have no way of knowing how many discriminating 
minds turn the radio dial to stations and programs that offer them intellec- 
tual nourishment, but some day our radio engineers will evolve a device 
which will record in the studio the number that are listening-in on a given 
program, and that will mean good-bye to one alibi. 


pic 


A LOOK AHEAD 


Amone the evidences that the modern foreign language forces of this 
country are alive to the growing usefulness of the radio as a promoter of 
education through international communication is the appointment by the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers of a committee, which 
is affiliated with the Fédération Internationale des Professeurs de Langues 
Vivantes, to study the possible use and value of radio broadcasting of edu- 
cational material from foreign countries to American schools and colleges. 
The members of the committee are: Professor W. S. Hendrix, Ohio State 
University, Chairman; Professor Wilfred A. Beardsley, Goucher College; 
Professor E. F. Engel, University of Kansas; Max Levine, Public Latin 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; Professor William L. Schwartz, Stanford 
University. 

Without trying to anticipate the procedure of this committee this de- 
partment has visions of an international educational set-up which will offer 
undreamed-of opportunities for direct exchange of new achievements by 
noted men in all fields of education and which at the same time will em- 
phasize and promote the study of modern foreign languages. In the light 
of past accomplishments, one may well venture to predict that in the near 
future there will be a national hook-up of educational institutions in this 
country on certain days at stated hours to listen to a thirty-minute lecture 
or address by some world-famous authority in the fields of history, science, 
literature, music and art in a foreign land, and, by the aid of television, 
Which is bound to come, to see these men as they talk or illustrate their 
accomplishments by charts or laboratory-demonstrations. What a saving 
of time and expense to let the speakers stay at home, while the effect upon 
the listeners will be awe-inspiring. 











¢ Meetings of Associations « 





NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGI 
TEACHERS, WESTERN ZONE 


The annual meeting of the Western Zone, Modern Language Section of the New York 


State Teachers Association was held in Buffalo on November 1, 1935. About two hundred 
members were present. Dr. Roy E. Mosher, new State Supervisor of Modern Languages, 
addressing the morning session, discussed important topics pertaining to the teaching 
modern foreign languages. He stressed the need of much drill in elementary classes and a1 
extensive use of the foreign language in the classroom. Following Dr. Mosher’s informal] talk 
round-table discussions were held by the separate language-groups. 

The afternoon session opened with a report of the resolutions committee of the New \ 
State Federation of Modern Language Teachers. A resolution was unanimously adopted \ 
ing appreciation of the work done by Dr. William R. Price for the advancement of moder 
language teaching. Dr. Price, State Supervisor of Modern Languages for twenty-four years 
retired last year. Another resolution, also adopted unanimously, reiterated the belief 
group in the value of the study of modern languages. 

At this meeting the New York State Federation of Modern Language Teachers celebrat 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Letters of congratulation were received from Dr. Charles Holz 
warth of Rochester, Professor James F. Mason of Cornell University, past president 


Lafayette High School, Buffalo, and one of the founders of the State Federation, outlined th 
history of the organization and work of the Federation. 

The principal speaker was Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington Universit 
Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal, who delivered an address on ‘‘Vistas—Son 
Dreams of a Modern Foreign Language Teacher.”’ Following Dean Doyle’s address, a twent 
fifth anniversary reception was held. Mr. Ferdinand F. DiBartolo, President of the F« 
tion and also President of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, a 
host. 

FRANcIS M. SWEET! 


Secretary 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


The American Association of Teachers of French held its ninth annual meeting in « 





tion with that of the Modern Language Association of America at Cincinnati on January ! 
1936. The Executive Council held a business and legislative session on the preceding afterno 
M. Fernand Baldensperger, visiting professor at Harvard from the Sorbonne, was elect 
Honorary Vice-President 

The officers and editorial staff assembled for a breakfast at which association policies 4 
projects were discussed. After the roll-call of chapters at the morning session, Professor Russ 


P. Jameson of Oberlin College read a paper entitled “‘A Valid Social Approach to the >t 
of French.” Professor H. E. Ford, of the University of Toronto, Canada, spoke on ° 


Problem of Vocabulary Control in Reading Instruction in French.” Following the discussi0! 
the Assembly of Delegates ratified the acts of the Executive Council during the year. 

The Association then gathered for luncheon, with President Louis J. A. Mercier presidins 
After a brief welcome from the French consul, M. ten Have, a report was heard from Profess* 
Edmond de Jaive, Regional Vice-President for the South. Miss Lilly Lindquist, Supervis" | 
of Foreign Languages of the Detroit Schools, described the activities of a committee, of whic | 
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she is chairman, to inaugurate a section for Supervisors and Directors of Instruction in Foreign 
Languages in the Department of Superintendence at its meeting at St. Louis on February 24th, 
1936. Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, Supervisor of Foreign Languages of the Cleveland Schools, read 
a most timely and pertinent paper on “The Preparation of a Teacher of French.” Following 
the policy of the Assoc iation and its organ the French Review to divide its interests between 
pedagogy and literature, Professor Régis Michaud, University of Illinois, then read a scholarly 
article entitled ““Tournants Littéraires du xx* Siécle.” 

Since the organization of the mother chapter (Metropolitan at New York City) in 1927, 
this association has had a slow but steady growth. Surviving the depression with sixteen 
chapters, eight more were added in 1934-35 and four more since October, 1935, with a half- 
dozen almost ready to be chartered. The twenty-eight existing chapters are distributed: 
seventeen in the East, six in the Central-West, three in the South and two in the West. 
Through its chapters and the French Review the American Association of Teachers of French 
welds the interests of teachers of French to those of other foreign languages and of other 
school subjects in the common objective of educating American children. 

JAMEs B. THARP 
Secretary 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


The fourth annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of German, held at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, noon and evening of January 1, 1936, was well at- 
tended; the general spirit that prevailed at the sessions gave ample evidence of the fact that 
the two and one-half days of the plethora of various Modern Language Association group- 
meetings that preceded had by no means absorbed all the current scholastic and pedagogic 
enthusiasms. 

High point in the papers and discussions: Even where reading is the main, or the sole 
objective of modern language instruction, oral practice, practice in writing, and the insistence 
upon a correct and fluent pronunciation are the most effective and time-saving means to this 
end (Christian F. Hamff, Emory University). 

The retiring president, Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois, in his address urged amica- 
ble co-operation with the movement among educators for curriculum revision and integration 
as the sanest and most promising approach to the problem so far as the modern language 
people were concerned. He further made a plea for renewed dispassionate and intensified study 
of German cultural history as the most effective antidote against the myopic partisanship into 
which a too exclusive preoccupation with contempory and immediate circumstance may all 
too easily lead. 

Dr. Theodore Huebener, Assistant Director of Foreign Languages, Board of Education, 
New York City, was elected president for the year 1936. 

Epwarp F. Haucua 
Secretary 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The twelfth annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Italian was held 
on January 1, 1936 at Cincinnati, Ohio, immediately following the traditional and always 
enjoyable “pranzo.” In the regrettable and unavoidable absence of the president, Professor 
Antonio Marinoni, of the University of Arkansas, the vice-president, Professor Angeline 
Lograsso, of Bryn Mawr College, presided. 

In a brief review of his work as editor of Italica, the Association’s quarterly journal, 
Professor John Van Horne, of the University of Illinois, called particular attention to the 124- 
page June, 1935 number containing some twenty scholarly articles and dedicated to Professor 
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Charles Hall Grandgent. The Secretary-Treasurer then presented his reports, which were 
accepted. 

Complying with the motion adopted by the Association in 1934, the Secretary submitted 
for the Executive Council a proposed amendment providing for a reduction in the fee for 
life membership. After a lengthy discussion, and in the absence of any sponsoring m 
Professor John A. Ray, of Washington University, moved that the plan be tabled. The Secre- 
tary then urged the election of a group of honorary members in accordance with Art. III, 
sec. 4 of the Constitution. On motion of Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, of George Wash- 
ington University, it was voted to request the Executive Council to present nominations at 
the next annual meeting, which is to be held in Richmond, Virginia. The remainder of the 
meeting was given over to an informal discussion of possible ways and means for enlarging 
our membership and for increasing our annual income 

The following, all proposed by the Nominating Committee, were unanimously elected t 
serve for 1936: 

Honorary President, Charles Hall Grandgent, Harvard University; President, Herbert H 
Vaughan, University of California; Vice-Presidents, Hilda L. Norman, University of Chicago 
and Domenico Vittorini, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary-Treasurer, Camillo P. Mer 
University of Michigan; Councilors, Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern University, Anto1 
Marinoni, University of Arkansas, and Giuseppe Prezzolini, Columbia University. 

CamILto P. MERLIN 
Secretary 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish took 
place in New York on December 27 and 28, 1935. The Association was the guest of Columbia 
University and of New York University. About two hundred and fifty members were present 
at the opening session. Reports showed that the Association has at present somewhat over 
1400 members, including over two hundred libraries. The states most largely repres« 
the membership are New York, California, and Texas. A considerable number of papers were 
presented, some on literary themes and others relating to the present place and the fut 
possibilities of Spanish studies in schools and colleges. A committee was appointed on ra 
el Unamur 


for a Nobel prize. At one of the luncheons a unique program of folk-songs from many lands 


communication. One of the resolutions passed urges the consideration of Don Migt 


was rendered by students of New York University. The annual dinner was at the Biltmore, 
and was followed by dancing. A reception at the Instituto de las Espajias, with an address in 





Spanish by Professor Federico de Onis, proved to be one of the most memorable feature 
the annual meeting. 


at 


The invitation of the University of North Carolina was accepted, and the meeting 0 
December, 1936 will be held at Chapel Hill. Officers elected for the coming year are: Presi 
dent: Joseph W. Barlow, New York University; Vice-President: Walter V. Kaulfers; Stanford 
University; Secretary-Treasurer: Guy B. Colburn, Fresno State College; Editor of Hispania 
Alfred Coester, Stanford University. 


Guy S. COLBURN 


Secretary 


























e ‘What Others Say—” - 


FANTAISIE SUR LE PUR ACCENT* 
Par JEAN F. A. Ricct 


Cette conférence radiophonique a été faite le 3 mai 1935, sous les auspices de la C.T.I. et de 
|'A.P.L.V., au poste d’émission de la Tour Eiffel. Nous avions dt abréger le texte primitif, qui 
dépassait les cent lignes réglementaires; nous avons cru devoir rétablir ici les passages sup- 
primes.) 

J’ai donné a ma causerie le titre suivant: ‘“Réflexions sur le ‘pur accent.’ Peut-on V acquérir? 
Dans quelle mesure? Par quels moyens?”’ 

Comme je suis moi-méme professeur d’allemand, j’ai choisi, pour illustrer ma thése, 
exemple du Frangais qui apprend Il’allemand. Bien entendu, les remarques, trés générales, 
jue je vais faire, s’appliquent aussi bien 4 un de nos compatriotes étudiant n’importe quelle 
langue vivante, voire 4 un ¢tranger qui veut s’initier 4 notre idiome national. 

Francais, mes fréres, croyez-vous facile d’arriver a parler l’allemand avec un accent im- 
peccable qui trompe méme une oreille germanique? 

Lisons les prospectus de certaines méthodes—d’ailleurs excellentes—pour apprendre les 
langues vivantes tout seul; elles vous annoncent qu’elles donnent 4 leurs adeptes le “‘pur 
accent’’—mieux qu’avec professeur, ajoute méme l'une d’entre elles. 

Et si vous questionnez de ces personnes pleines d’expérience qui donnent de bons con- 
seils—méme quand on ne les leur demande pas—elles vous répondront d’un ton sentencieux, en 
hochant la téte: ““Voyez-vous! Croyez en mes cheveux blancs! II n’y a qu’un moyen de parler 
une langue sans accent étranger: c’est d’aller passer quelque temps dans le pays méme.”’ 

Je regrette de détruire certaines illusions, certains préjugés tenaces: le pur accent n’existe 
pas; prononcer une langue étrangére comme un enfant du pays, c’est une chimére. Parler 
allemand comme un Allemand quand on est Frangais ..., mettons qu’u éléve sur mille y 
arrivera! 

Vous devez me trouver bien dur, chers auditeurs; mais réfléchissez vous-mémes. N’avez- 
vous pas, en fran¢ais, un accent provincial? Avez-vous cherché a vous en débarrasser? Y étes- 
vous parvenus? Si oui, vous devez savoir combien c’est difficile. Ecoutez autour de vous: aprés 
vingt ans de Paris, que d’Auvergnats ont gardé leur s chuitant (la chauchiche!). Que de 
Marseillais fleurent, dans leur parler, la bouillabaissé et l’aioli! Eh bien, je pose cet axiome: un 
Frangais qui prononce l’allemaad est comme un Provencal qui s’exerce 4 parler “‘pointu.”’ 

On dit souvent que “‘le Frangais n’a pas la bosse des langues vivantes.”’ Erreur! Pensez aux 
nombreux étrangers que vous avez pu rencontrer et convenez avec moi qu’a de trés rares 
exceptions prés, ils nous écorchent les oreilles—méme quand ils ne font pas de fautes de langue. 
On reconnait l’Allemand A ses p, #, k explosifs; l’Anglais 4 ses voyelles doubles (b6—ou); 
"Italien que génent les u et les e muets (ah ! fourreur!=fureur); sans parler des autres. .. . 

Parfois, cependant, un Francais vient vous dire: ‘““Moi, mon vieux, quand j’étais en 
Allemagne, les gens me prenaient pour un Allemand; ils ne voulaient pas croire que j’étais 
E rancais!” A celui-la, répondez: “Farceur!” J’en ai entendu de ces vantards: ils faisaient les 
fautes les plus atroces et-—par un phénoméne que je ne m’explique pas—certains Allemands, 
balayeurs des rues, petites dactylos, ne semblaient pas s’en apercevoir. 

Un étranger tant soit peu cultivé ne s’y laisse pas tromper: déja, votre mine, votre 


“From Les Langues Modernes (Bulletin Mensuel de l’Association des Professeurs de 
Langues Vivantes de l’Enseignement Public), Paris, Octobre-Novembre, 1935, xxxmI° 
année, no. 6, pp. 570-574. 
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costume, votre allure—vox cheveux trop noirs, vos yeux trop grands, votre guide sous le 
bras—un détail quelconque lui donne |’éveil; avant méme que vous ayez ouvert la bouche 
il a flairé en vous l’étranger; quand vous commencez 4 parler, i] vous attend 4 certains mots, 4 
certains sons, 4 certaines intonations qui vont vous trahir; il sait par exemple qu’un Francais 
ne prononcera pas 1’/ aspirée; il reconnaitra votre accent un peu chantant; au bout de quelques 
phrases, vous serez pesé, jugé, condamné. Estimez-vous heureux s’il vous dit, par politesse, que 
vous vous débrouillez bien. 

Comprenez-vous maintenant que |’étude des langues vivantes est une école de tenacité; 
que, pour arriver a un resultat honorable, il faut souvent répéter: “‘Je veux... !” 

Aussi bien n’y a-t-il pas 14 une simple question de volonté. Les organes de la parole 
(lévres, langue, palais, glotte) ont pris, dés la plus tendre enfance, le pli de la langue maternelle, 
si j’ose dire. Quand vous étes plus 4gé, que vos organes ont perdu de leur souplesse, il devient 
trés difficile de défaire ce pli pour en refaire un autre. Il y a, parait-il, un procédé merveilleux 
pour prendre l’accent guttural des fils d’Albion: c’est d’avancer la machoire inférieure; combien 
de temps vous faudra-t-il pour vous habituer a cette gymnastique, pour la faire sans y penser? 

Ou bien: vous prononcez, sans doute, l’r grasseyé, 4 moins que vous ne soyez de Dijon 
ou de Carcassonne; essayez de dire l’r roulé italien (un rrrat/). Et maintenant mélangez: ux 
rat—un rrrat—un rat—un rrrat. Vous hésitez? Vous vous embrouillez? Le pli n’est pas facile 
a défaire. 





“Monsieur, me dira quelqu’un, ayez pitié de moi. Je veux bien étre votre éléve docile, 
m’appliquer, me torturer la bouche et la langue, avancer la machoire, me racler la gorge, em- 
ployer le professeur, la phonographe, |’écriture phonétique et le séjour a ]’étranger. Mais, au 
nom du ciel, puis-je espérer me débarrasser un jour de mon accent francais?” 

Oui, répondrai-je, vous arriverez 4 supprimer les fautes caractéristiques du Frangais, mais 
vous garderez quand méme dans votre parler étranger un “je ne sais quoi,” des sonorités 
équivoques; vous serez comme les Altesses royales et les portiers d’hétel que Marcel Prévost 
met dans le méme panier, quelqu’un dont on dira: “II parle bien, mais il n’est pas de chez nous.” 
Et j’ai l’impression que cet accent indéfinissable agace l’auditeur et le met en défiance. 

“Et a un degré supérieur, peut-on perdre méme cet indefinissable accent dont vous 
parlez?”’ 

Hélas! Je songe 4 un ami frangais qui a passé quinze ans au Canada; mauvais él¢ve au 
Lycée, il a fait depuis, en anglais, des progrés immenses; savez-vous ce qu’il lui est arrivé’ 
Quand j’ai causé, pour la premiére fois, avec lui (il portait le sphinx des interprétes militaires 
britanniques), je l’ai pris pour un Anglais; il parlait francais avec un accent étranger. 

Surtout, n’enviez ni les Alsaciens ni les Corses: qu’il parle allemand, qu’il parle frangais 
un Alsacien articule, le plus souvent, comme un Alsacien; on |’identifie sans peine. Quant au 
Corse, il garde son accent du terroir quand il parle francais; et, quand il s’avise, sans prépara- 
tion, de baragouiner la langue de Dante, les Italiens sourient . . .} 

Faut-il renoncer a bien prononcer une langue étrangére? Faire comme Napoléon 4 Sainte: 
Héléne? Aprés avoir été, dans sa jeunesse, a |’Ecole militaire, un medicore éléve d’allemand, 
l’Empereur en exil s’était mis 4 l’anglais qu’il avait fini par savoir 4 peu prés; seulement, ! 
s’était fabriqué une prononcation 4 lui que, seul, son professeur comprenait. 

Eh bien! non! Voila ce qu’il faut éviter. Ne faites pas comme Napoléon. Certes, |’idéal, 
presque inaccessible, auquel il faut tendre, c’est: ‘“‘Prononcer l’anglais comme un Anglais 4 
Mais il y aun minimum A atteindre; prononcer de facon assez correcte pour étre compris de vore 
interlocuteur étranger. Vous commandez un bifteck, on vous apporte un bifteck et non des cot 
fitures: c’est trés bien! 


1 Ai-je besoin d’ajouter qu’il s’agit des Corses et des Alsaciens qui prétendent savoir deut 
langues sans les avoir jamais étudiées? Nous ne nions pas la supériorité de |’Alsacien qu, 
travail égal, l’emporte souvent sur un Frangais de l’intérieur. 
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Et ce n’est déja pas si facile: allez donc faire comprendre 4 un de vos compatriotes que 
l’accent tonique peut se mettre ailleurs que sur la derniére syllabe? qu’on dit “la cucaracha”’ 
(et non “la cucaracha’’); ‘‘Fiesole” (et non “‘Fiesole’’)? Et allez donc lui faire accentuer des 
mots comme pseudobiography ou Kénigswusterhausen! 

Je terminerai par quelques conseils pratiques; quelle est la meilleure méthode pour ap- 
prendre 4 prononcer les langues vivantes? Réponse: toutes les méthodes sont bonnes. Mais 
laquelle employer? Réponse: il faut les employer toutes. Ayez un bon professeur; mais ne croyez 
pas que pour enseigner |’allemand a un Frangais, il vaille mieux un Allemand ... . Pratiquez 
en méme temps une bonne méthode, en vous disant gue l’art d’écrire les sons est encore dans 
l’enfance et que l’écriture phonétique enregistre mal la prononciation de toute une phrase... . 
Utilisez un phono; mais tant qu’on ne pourra pas faire tourner l’appareil au ralenti sans dé- 
former le son, tant qu’on ne pourra pas répéter une phrase sans reprendre tout le disque, 
tant que certains sons, comme |’s, seront escamotés, le meilleur phonographe restera bien im- 
parfait... 7 

Allez a l’étranger; mais ne vous figurez pas qu’il suffise de rester trois mois bouche-bée a 
Berlin ou 4 Londres; parlez, sans fausse honte, parlez, et endurez qu’on se moque de vous. Et, 
si vous avez des enfants, faites leur dire, de trés bonne heure, des 3-4 ans, quelques phrases 
en langue étrangére pour assouplir leurs organes vocaux. 

J’ai conscience d’avoir dit des choses dures. Et pourtant . . . . Ne vous hypnotisez pas sur 
l’idéal du “pur accent.” S’il est important de se faire comprendre a |’étranger, il est non moins 
important—et plus difficile encore—de comprendre ce qu’on vous dit. Ne vous découragez 
pas, chers amis, au travail! Il y a, a étudier les langues vivantes, un plaisir intense, sans cesse 
renouvelé, qui ne se compare avec aucun autre; on croit entrer dans un monde inconnu et 
merveilleux; comme Ali Baba, on ouvre, en prononcant des mots magiques, une caverne rem- 
plie de richesses, avec cette différence toutefois, qu’en sachant les langues étrangéres, on ren- 
contre beaucoup moins de voleurs.. . 


LE NATIONALISME LITTERAIRE* 
Par R. VETTIER 


La premiére conséquence, en effet, et la plus grave, de cette sorte de vanité littéraire 
nationale, qui nous porte a refuser aux autres les qualit¢s que nous nous atribuons, est le 
manque de curiosité et l’ignorance de ce qui n’est pas nous; car, non seulement nous accusons 
les autres de ne point avoir nos qualités, ce qui est bien prés de les accuser d’avoir les défauts 
correspondants, mais nous dédaignons, comme incapables de ces mémes qualités, les genres 
et les sujets, que le hasard des circonstances, plus qu’une tendance nationale, nous ont fait 
négliger. “Tout semble conjuré pour fermer l’horizon littéraire, nous forcer 4 sentir et a 
penser en vase clos.”’ Et, nous figurant posséder des dons exceptionnels, nous ignorons le reste 
du monde. 

Or—et c’est ici que la thése de M. Dimier devient pour nous, professeurs de langues 
vivantes, particuli¢rement interessante,—de cet état d’ignorance et de culture incompléte, seule 
Pétude des langues et des littératures étrangéres peut nous tirer. 

Le grec et le latin, réputés les seuls véhicules de l’universel dans |’éducation, sont in- 
suffisants pour nous faire franchir les limites de notre horizon fermé, et les gens de la Renais- 
sance ne s’y seraient pas trompés, qui voyaient avant tout dans ces deux langues leur valeur 
d'information et se seraient bien gardés de borner 1a leurs études. Ne faisaient-ils pas, par ex- 


? Ayons aussi recours a la T. S. F.! 
*From “Un témoignage récent en faveur des humanités modernes”’ (a review of L. 
Dimier’s “Le nationalisme littéraire et ses méfaits chez les Francais’’)in Les Langues Modernes, 
Paris, Cctobre-Novembre, 1935, pp. 579-580. 
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emple, une large place a l’hébreu et n’a-t-il pas fallu attendre le XIX* siécle pour voir opposer 
la barbarie orientale a la civilisation grecque! 

“Que si on a cru devoir faire campagne en faveur du grec et du latin comme étant les seul 
véhicules de luniversel, c’est par suite de ignorance des langues étrangéres,”’ que c’est 1a jeter 
le discrédit sur les notions de fait, sur la mémoire et sur la science et que les anciens recher- 
chaient la richesse des faits dans l’humanité classique. 

Cet état d’esprit étroit et cette culture incompléte, M. Dimier les attribue sans ambages 4 
Vignorance des langues étrangéres et A ce qu’il appelle quelque part “Je gaspillage de cinquante 
ans d’efforts par une réforme remarquable de notre enseignement public, pour acquérir les la 
gues d’Europe.” 

C’est par l’étude des langues étrangétres que nous pouvons revivifier, renouveler notre lit 
térature, élargir notre culture. Ces littératures étrangéres, non seulement elles ont les qualités 
que nous estimions exclusivement nétres, non seulement elles ne sont pas exemptes d’humair 
mais nous avons un intérét de premier ordre 4 les lire, soit dans le texte, soit dans de bonnes 
traductions, tout d’abord pour cultiver notre goat, qui y trouvera a glaner et y découvrira 
des réalisations parfaites dans des genres que nous ignorons ou que nous avons négligés; en 
second lieu, pour nous instruire sur des faits que laisse de cété notre littérature. 

Cette bréve analyse ne fait pas justice 4 l’essai de M. Dimier; les deux derniers chapitres, 
en particulier, remplis d’exemples pertinents et bien choisis et témoignant d’une grande 
érudition, sont 4 lire en entier. Mais ce livre méritait d’étre signalé tout particulicrement 
Nous autres, professeurs de langues vivantes, souvent réduits a jouer les “‘utilités,” et qu’on 


a si longtemps regardés dédaigneusement et comme par-dessus |’épaule, nous n’ignorons pas 
qu’il faut du courage pour crever les mythes fallacieux et refuser l’obédience exclusive aux 
dieux conventionnels. Nous devons étre reconnaissants 4 M. Dimier de cette tentative pour 
libérer les esprits, et de ce franc plaidoyer en faveur des humanités modernes. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND ENGLISH* 


In order to stimulate interest in a quick and intensive review of grammar and usage 
(point five in our objectives), we use the diagnostic test accompanying the McCormi 
Mathers Company’s work-pad designed to prepare students for college, entitled Review for 
Mastery in English. Again, so that each pupil may see exactly where he ranks in relation to the 
rest of the class, the results of the test are posted. The class appeared to dig into the work-pads 
with considerably more zest for grammar than previously evidenced. When the pad was com 
pleted, one of the boys in the class remarked that he would like to see the subject of Englis! 
grammar outlined and organized as Latin and French grammar is presented to learners. Sinc 
every pupil in the class studied either Latin or French or both, they seconded this request with 
enthusiasm. Perhaps many modern pedagogues would frown on this procedure, but the class 
seemed to get a real thrill in listing the various moods, tenses, and voices of verbs, the cases 
nouns and pronouns, et cetera, and in comparing them with corresponding Latin and Fre 
forms. The teacher interpreted this manifestation as an indication that the more mature and 
intelligent pupils actually were developing a fondness for analysis, arrangement, and compari- 
son. 

At the close of this unit, the Review for Mastery in English achievement test is given. The 
class is much interested in checking their grades with those they had made in the previous 
diagnostic test. No pupil failed to improve his grade, and twenty-five per cent of the class 
made perfect scores. The Pribble-McCrory Test in English grammar and usage was also given 
at this time. In this test, no pupil fell below the established median, and most of the class made 
grades considerably above. 


* From “English as the College Gateway,”’ by Eleanor C. Iler, in the Journal of Educa- 
tion, December 16, 1935. 














“WHAT OTHERS SAY—” 


THE WORK OF THE HARVARD COUNCIL ON 
HISPANO-AMERICAN STUDIES* 


By Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University 


The Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies owes its inception, and most of 
whatever measure of success it has achieved, to its founder and director, Professor J. D. M. 
Ford. 

Most American Hispanists know of Mr. Ford’s pioneer work as scholar and teacher in 
the Spanish field proper, but not so many are aware of his early and continuing interest in 
Hispanic American literature. Indeed, it is to his suggestions that we owe Coester’s Literary 
History of Spanish America, published in 1916, and Goldberg’s Studies in Spanish-A merican 
Literature, published in 1919. Both authors bear testimony to this in their respective prefaces. 
Goldberg’s words are especially worth quoting: ‘‘For the chief impulse in assembling these 
studies I am indebted to Professor J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University, a pioneer scholar of 
singularly communicative inspiration.’’ The development of the Harvard Library collection 
of Hispano-Americana is also in point. It is not surprising therefore that when—through the 
Harvard Fund for the Humanities—financial support became available at Harvard for a 
scholarly undertaking under Professor Ford's direction, he chose the Hispanic American field, 
partly no doubt because of his own special enthusiasm for it, and partly because of the sore 
need for organized tools and materials to meet the requirements of a steadily increasing inter- 
est in this attractive sphere of scholarly activity. 

In setting up the Council, Mr. Ford sought the aid of collaborators chosen largely, but 
not exclusively, from among his former students, some of whom, like Coester and Leavitt, 
had already established reputations as critics or bibliographers of Hispano-Americana. The 
mbers of the Council, in addition to Professor Ford as chairman and director, are: Profes- 
sors Arthur F. Whittem and Guillermo Rivera of Harvard University, Samuel M. Waxman 
of Boston University, Alfred Coester of Stanford University, Sturgis E. Leavitt of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Arturo Torres-Rioseco of the University of California, and the 
writer. Sefor Rafil Silva Castro, Professor Carlos Garcia Prada, and Messrs. Maxwell I. 
Raphael and Ralph E. Warner, have also collaborated in the work of the Council. In an an- 
nouncement published in School and Society for June 1, 1929, the Council’s intention to pre- 
pare a “bibliography of the literature of the New World in both Spanish and Portuguese”’ 
was announced, with the further statement: ‘‘While belles-lettres is the prime consideration, 
it is the intention of the Council to include also all possible items of the domain of political 
and economic history and of the fine arts... . It is the hope of the Council that all persons 
in this country interested in the history of Hispano-American culture will lend their support 
to this enterprise by contributing to it all items of information in their control and by calling 
the purposes of the Council to the attention of useful agencies in Hispanic America.” 

The bibliographies began to appear, under the imprint of the Harvard University Press, 
in 1931, and have been issued at more or less regular intervals until the publication of the 
final volumes in the fall of 1935. In 1931 appeared Coester’s bibliography of Uruguay, Wax- 
man’s of Santo Domingo, Rivera’s of Puerto Rico, and Ford, Whittem and Raphael's of 
Brazil; in 1932, Leavitt’s of Peru; in 1933, Torres-Rioseco’s of the Mexican novel, Ford and 
Raphael’s of Cuba, Leavitt’s of Bolivia, and Coester’s of Argentina; in 1934, Rivera’s of 
Ecuador, Torres-Rioseco and Warner’s of Mexican poetry, Leavitt and Garcfa Prada’s of 
Colombia, Raphael and Ford’s of Paraguay, and the writer’s of Panama; and in 1935, Wax- 







am Abridged from a paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, New York City, December 28, 1935. Reprinted from the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, February 7, 1936, pp. 575-578. 
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man’s of Venezuela, Torres-Rioseco and Silva Castro’s of Chile, and the writer’s of Central 
America and of Rubén Darfo. In addition, the Council published in 1931 Torres-Rioseco’s 
“Rubén Darfo: Casticismo y americanismo”’ and in 1932 Leavitt’s “‘Bibliography of Hispano- 
American Literature in the United States.’’ Of the twenty publications, all have appeared in 
paper covers except Torres-Rioseco’s “Rubén Darfo,’’ which was published in cloth binding 

In the director’s preface to Torres-Rioseco’s ‘‘Rubén Darfo,’’ Professor Ford said: “The 
Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies has two chief purposes. The first is that of 
preparing serviceable bibliographies of the belles-lettres of the Spanish-speaking and Portu- 
guese-speaking regions of the New World; and the second is that of furnishing books, mono- 
graphs, and articles dealing with leading figures and important aspects of the literature of 
those regions. Professor Torres-Rioseco, a member of our Council, offers in the present work a 
contribution intended to illustrate our second purpose.’’ No further publications of this sort 


have appeared as yet, and as far as I know none are in immediate prospect; but the ground 
work has been laid, and as I can testify from personal experience, interest has been stimulated 
to proceed to the second phase of the work. This does not mean, of course, that the first phase 
is complete. Not one of the bibliographies purports to be the “last word” on the subject, and 
no doubt the respective compilers intend to publish, as opportunity permits, corrections, ad- 
ditions, and continuations. For one, I am already gathering additional material on Panama, 
Central America, and especially on Rubén Darfo, in continuation of my own bibliographies, 
and Mr. Leavitt has already published, through the University of North Carolina Press, a 
continuation of his ‘“Hispano-American Literature in the United States.”’ 

The difficulties of the Council’s task have been enormous, as anyone having to deal with 
the field doubtless realizes. Even some of those members of the Council who have worked on 
the ground have been hampered by ill-stocked bookstores, lack of national or other public 
libraries, private publication by authors, the destructibility of much current material, the 
“out-of-print” problem, and the relative dearth of reliable bibliographical and biographical 
information. 

In general, the bibliographies have been well received, in spite of their admitted short- 
comings and frankly “‘tentative’’ character. Without exception the director’s prefaces and 
the forewords of the respective compilers have emphasized, almost to the point of tiresome 
repetition, this “tentative” character, and without exception have warmly invited corrections, 
additions, and the filling of obvious /acunae. In spite of this, one or two reviewers have in- 
sisted on evaluating some of the bibliographies on the basis of that ideally complete and ac- 
curate work that is so impossible of fulfillment, and having set up this “straw man,” never 
intended by Professor Ford or his co-workers, have proceeded to demolish it with gusto if not 
with taste. These reviewers have not realized that to the very extent that the appearance of 
the bibliographies in print stimulates the publication of hitherto unavailable material, they 
are fulfilling one of their functions—even though the contributor may be unfriendly or even 
unjust. The way of the pioneer is not always easy, it seems. One wonders whether some re- 
viewers ever bother to read prefaces and forewords. 

Most of the reviews have been helpful, however, and some have made valuable contribu- 
tions. The most recent to reach my desk has been one by Professor John F.. Englekirk, in the 
November issue of the Spanish Review. From it, because of its sympathetic realization of the 
difficulties of the Harvard Council’s work and the pioneer task it has undertaken, I quote: 

“The Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies is to be congratulated for its ex- 
cellent work in making available to all students of Spanish-American literature the ‘tentative, 
and yet amazingly complete and highly satisfactory, bibliographies of the literary production 
of some—to date—fourteen Hispanic nations of the New World,! One of the most discouraging 
obstacles confronting the student of Spanish-American literature is now being gradually re- 


1 All the countries are now represented. H.G.D. 
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moved. To what extent this problem of the lack of adequate and accessible sources of bib- 
liographical information was a serious one, may be determined at once by noting from what 
limited and scattered bibliographies the present compilers were called upon to amass their 
entries. 

“With the exceptions of the Argentine and Mexico, whose splendid bibliographical works 
of recent years have accelerated the scholar’s approach to their respective literatures, the re- 
maining Spanish-American nations have of themselves contributed little of real bibliographical 
worth. This obstacle loomed correspondingly larger as one centered his attention on the more 
recent literary output of Spanish America. The method of garnering bibliographical data be- 
came decidedly primitive and extremely slow; it amounted to a faltering accumulation of one 
item from another—the chance discovery of a reference that in time materialized into one other 
positive bibliographical entry. The most reliable source of such clues and references was, of 
course, the equally difficult-of-access review—a fruitful though fatiguing channel of communi- 
cation with the immediate literary past. This pioneering stage in Spanish-American literary 
research is coming to a close with the fulfilling of the Harvard Council’s bibliographical proj- 
ect. For the first time there is now available a ready source of dependable data. 

“No one of these bibliographies is, of course, in any sense complete, nor have the com- 
pilers presumed to make so bold a claim. They, more than any of their critics, realize that many 
an item has escaped their attention and wisely, therefore, they urge the offering of such data. 
These missing items, however, are indeed negligible in number and generally of slight impor- 
tance to the average scholar; their absence will be noted only by those who have worked most 
intensively in a given period, So far as format, typography, arrangement of entries, and the 
like are concerned, the bibliographies are all of uniform excellence. They have all been care- 
fully and tastefully edited.”’ 

While I think Mr. Englekirk has been over-generous in estimating the relative unimpor- 
tance of omissions, his general estimate of the aims and achievements of the Council is hearten- 
ing, and, in my opinion, fair. If the consensus of opinion of other scholars in the field is to the 
same effect, the efforts of Professor Ford and the Council will not have been in vain,—espe- 
cially if they encourage and point the way to further cooperative enterprises in this or related 
fields. 

The complete list of publications of the Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies 
is as follows: 

ARGENTINA: Coester, Alfred, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of the Argentine 
Republic. 1933. xi, 94 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Boutvia: Leavitt, Sturgis E., A Tentative Bibliography of Bolivian Literature. 1933. 23 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Braziu: Ford, J. D. M., Whittem, Arthur F., and Raphael, Maxwell I., A Tentative Bibliog- 
raphy of Brazilian Belles-Lettres. 1931. vi, 201 pp. Price, $2.00. 
CENTRAL AMERICA: Doyle, Henry Grattan, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Letires of 
the Republics of Central America. 1935. xix, 136 pp. Price, $1.50. 
(See also RuBEN Darfo) 
Cute: Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, and Silva Castro, Radl, Ensayo de bibliografta de la literatura 
chilena. 1935. x, 71 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
CoLompra: Leavitt, Sturgis E., and Garcfa Prada, Carlos, A Tentative Bibliography of Colom- 
bian Literature. 1934. 80 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Costa Rica: See CENTRAL AMERICA 
CuBa: Ford, J. D. M., and Raphael, Maxwell I., A Bibliography of Cuban Belles-Lettres. 1933. 
x, 204 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Ecvapor: Rivera, Guillermo, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Ecuador. 1934. 
/6 pp. Price, $1.00. 
GuaTEeMALA: See CENTRAL AMERICA 
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HONDURAS: See CENTRAL AMERICA 

Mexico: Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, Biblicgrafia de la novela mexicana. 1933. viii, 58 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, and Warner, Ralph E., Bibliografta de la poesta mexicana. 1934. 

xxxix, 86 pp. Price, $1.00. 

NICARAGUA: See CENTRAL AMERICA and RuBEN Darfo 

PANAMA: Doyle, Henry Grattan, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Panama. 1934 
21 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

PARAGUAY: Raphael, Maxwell I., and Ford, J. D. M., A Tentative Bibliography of Paragu 
Literature. 1934. xi, 25 pp. Price, 50 cents 

PERU: Leavitt, Sturgis E., A Tentative Bibliography of Peruvian Literature. 1932. 37 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

Puerto Rico: Rivera, Guillermo, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Letires of Puerto Ri 
1931. vill, 61 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Ev SALVADOR: See CENTRAL AMERICA 

SANTO Dominco: Waxman, Samuel M., A Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Santo D 
1931, x, 37 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Urucuay: Coester, Alfred, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles- Lettres of Uruguay. 1931 
22 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

VENEZUELA: Waxman, Samuel M., A Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Venezuela. xii, 145 pp 
Price, $1.50. 

RusBén Darfo: Doyle, Henry Grattan, A Bibliography of Rubén Darto. 1935. 28 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, Rubén Dario: Casticismo y americanismo. 1931. xi, 253 pp. Pri 

$2.50. 

GENERAL: Leavitt, Sturgis E., Hispano-A merican Literature in the United States. 1932. x, 54 py 


Price, 75 cents. 








° Notes and News . 


THE MAKING OF A TEACHER 


SELECT a young and pleasing personality; trim off all mannerisms of voice, dress, or deport- 
ment; pour over it a mixture of equal parts of the wisdom of Solomon, the courage of young 
David, the strength of Samson, and the patience of Job; season with the salt of experience, 
the pepper of animation, the oil of sympathy, and a dash of humor; stew for about four years 
in a hot classroom, testing occasionally with the fork of criticism thrust in by a principal ora 
superintendent. When done to a turn, garnish with a small salary and serve hot to the com- 
munity.—A uthor unknown. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM LEONARD Scuwartz of Stanford University has been on leave from his 
duties because of illness induced by over-work. Friends and colleagues of Professor Schwartz 
will be glad to know that he is making a satisfactory recovery. Professor Schwartz will be on 
sabbatical leave until January 1937, and hopes to spend the greater part of the present year 0 
Brussels on a C. R. B. Fellowship. 


THe Fourth International Congress of Linguists will be held at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
August 27-September 1, 1936, under the auspices of a committee presided over by Otto Jesper 
sen. Previous congresses were held at The Hague (1928), Geneva (1931), and Rome (1959). 
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Dr. THEODORE HUEBENER, Assistant Director of Foreign Languages in the New York City 
Schools, is the author of an extremely interesting mimeographed pamphlet entitled ‘‘Good 
Teaching: Suggested Procedures and Helpful Hints for Teachers of Foreign Languages in the 
Junior High Schools of New York City,” based on observation of the actual teaching-methods 
and practices of some of the teachers in those schools, whose work Dr. Huebener supervises. 


The Education Digest reprinted, in its January, 1936 issue, Professor B. Q. Morgan’s 
article “Why I Believe the American High School Should Teach Foreign Languages,” which 
appeared in the October, 1935 number of the Modern Language Journal. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gessler, who is rendering such a fine service to her fellow-teachers by 
distributing at low cost miniature reproductions in colors of works of art representative of 
France, Spain, Germany, and Italy, writes that she has had many requests since a brief note 
about her enterprise appeared in the January issue of the Journal. Our information was how- 
ever not complete. The full list of collections follows: French: (3 series of 24 prints) 35 cents 
per series (or $1.00 for the 72 prints); Spanish: (18 prints) 25 cents; German: (14 prints) 
20 cents; Italian: (26 prints) 35 cents. Send orders to Mrs. Elizabeth Gessler, 30 Locust Hill, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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WittiAms, ROLAND BOoAL, The Staging of Plays in the Spanish Peninsula 
prior to 1555. Iowa City: University of Iowa (Studies in the Spanish 
Language and Literature, No. 5.), 1935. 142 pp. 


SHOEMAKER, WILLIAM HutcuHinson, The Multiple Stage in Spain during 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. xi, 150 pp. 


A systematic study of the staging of plays in the Golden Age has been for years a prime 
desideratum, and now come these two dissertations to help fill the need. Both studies are 
based to a large degree on internal evidence. Mr. Williams has studied intensively the plays 
of Juan del Encina, Torres Naharro, and their respective principal imitators. He has found 
that Encina and Gil Vicente use the unlocalized scene with frequency. The latter, however, 
he shows, makes use also of a kind of horizontal multiple stage—to borrow a term from Mr. 
Shoemaker—and indicates the passing of time or a change of place by leaving the stage 
momentarily vacant, a device which seems not to have found favor with Vicente’s contem- 
poraries, although later its use became general. Vicente uses numerous stage properties; 
Sanchez de Badajoz contributes apparently the elevated stage. Torres Naharro uses the fixed 
scene, with stress on street- and window-scenes. His successors elaborate the latter device. 
Later the unlocalized scene makes for extension of the supposed place of the events. In gen- 
eral, Mr. Williams has concerned himself systematically with the unities, the costumes of 
charac ters, and with stage devices, as well as with the character of the stage proper. He has 
ni deemed it desirable to present enough of the plot of each play studied to render relevant 
4s comments on presentation. 

Fortunately, Mr. Shoemaker’s dissertation is concerned chiefly with religious plays, 
Particularly the misterios; hence the overlapping of the two studies is but slight. Moreover, 
the topic to which Mr. Shoemaker addresses himself makes for a more technical kind of in- 
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vestigation, with a correspondingly richer opportunity for concrete conclusions. Mr. Shoe. 
maker finds that the multiple stage constituted the usual system of staging in the fifteenth 
century and was frequently used in the sixteenth. It was either vertical or horizontal, although 
sometimes a combination of both was used. The author shows that “the three principles 

juxtaposition of settings or locations, simultaneity of their presentation, and imaginatiy. 
foreshortening of space, were followed in all these plays.”’ But he discovers distinctly separate 
conventional techniques used respectively for plays in the Nativity, the Descent from the 
Cross, and the Assumption. Throughout the period a tendency toward simplification is ay 





parent, perhaps due in part “‘to the extension of multiple staging to theaters other tha 





church and partly to the...appearance ...of other methods which presente: 
scenes consecutively.”” Mr. Shoemaker indicates the elements of the multiple stage which 
survived in the presentation of the auto sacramental and in the secular theaters. He believes 
that the later popularity of aerial machinery and of a highly developed back-stage may q 
plausibly be attributed to the influence of the multiple stage. The back-stage, notably, made 
possible a compromise between old and new methods. 

The reviewer is impressed with the soundness of method and thoroughness of ex¢ 
displayed in these two studies. Incidentally, Mr. Shoemaker’s bibliography will be found in 
dispensable to later researchers in the field of Spanish stagecraft. The one element which both 
works seem to lack is a summarizing statement concerning the extent to which the findings 
for Spain coincide with early staging procedures already studied in the case of France and 
other European countries possessed of a rich dramatic tradition, and the extent to which the 
Peninsula may have been influenced by these foreign procedures. In fact, a full chapter of each 
dissertation might well have been devoted to this subject. 

In any event we all owe thanks to these two young scholars for enriching our knowledge 
of earlier Spanish stagecraft. 

EpwIn B. PLAcE 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


HENNING, GEORGE N. (ed.), Representative French Lyrics of the Nineteenth 
Century. (Revised edition.) Boston: Ginn and Company, 1935. Cloth 
Illustrated. Price, $1.40. Preface, pp. vii-x; introduction, 1-5; introduc- 
tions and texts, 7-452; notes, 453-526; explications de textes, 527-535; 
additional poems recommended for reading, 536-541; selected bibliog- 
raphy, 542-549; French versification, 550—557. 


We have here a revised edition of a book which has been widely used in courses of nine 
teenth-century poetry and which will surely continue to be used as in the past. 

The author explains in the Preface the changes introduced: a few poems omitted, many 
more added (10,000 lines against 8,600 in earlier editions); notes more abundant; a whole 
section devoted to Chénier at the beginning—a precursor, even more than a mere precursor 
to Lamartine, Hugo, Vigny, Musset; and two sections added—one for Mallarmé, the other 
for Rimbaud. 

It is quite true that, although published in 1819, all the poerns of Chénier date back to 
the eighteenth century (he was guillotined in 1794); but Chénier is too often neglected, an¢ 
the space given him seems entirely justified. With regard to Mallarmé and Rimbaud, the per 
sonal opinion of the reviewer is somewhat different. While their popularity with a certai2 
class, as Professor Henning justly remarks, is great, they needed considerably more help 
the part of the editor than has been offered to bring them within reach of our students. 

The revised edition is enriched by substantial characterizations of the three periods ot 
nineteenth-century French poetry: ‘Pre-Romanticists and Romanticists,’’ ‘‘Pre-Parnassia? 
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and Parnassians,’’ ‘‘Pre-Symbolists and Symbolists’’; these have been added to the intro- 
ductory notes on each poet which were a feature of the earlier editions. Very modestly Pro- 
fessor Henning quotes numerous authorities and their opinions about the value and occasion- 
ally the meaning of the poets. Thus, for instance, we have on Mallarmé the appreciations of 
Thibaudet, Valéry, Clouard, Régnier, Charpentier, Gide and Gourmont. 

The selections are admittedly made from the point of view of the intrinsic value of the 
poems. This is, of course, a perfectly legitimate criterion, perhaps the best one; at any rate it 
will explain the non-appearance of certain poems the absence of which may be regretted by 
some of Professor Henning’s colleagues. Thus, from the Orientales of Hugo we have only de- 
scriptions, beautiful indeed, but nothing characteristic of the Orient of Hugo; also one may 
miss some poems about children in /’Art d’étre grand-pére; or even certain Chansons des rues 
et des bots. 

There is a rather full bibliography, with some volumes starred. Here again, as is natural, 
opinions would differ. For instance, why is Biré not starred for Hugo, while Denys Saurat, 
who gives such a fanciful idea of Hugo’s religion, is?! 

Those remarks, as the reader will understand very well of course, are not intended to 
belittle in any way the book, which remains what it was in the earlier editions, a fine storeroom 
for teachers who wish to offer a course in nineteenth-century poetry. A great merit of the book 
is that Professor Henning has chosen poems from the greatest only, refusing to yield to the 
cheap pleasure of reviving second-rate poets that nobody wants to know as long as the best 
is elsewhere and so abundant. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HIEBLE, Jacos, A Practical Vocabulary for German Conversation and Com- 
position. Ithaca, N. Y.: Thrift Press, 1935. Paper. 16 pp. Price, 10 cents. 
The author has compiled a list of 2500 words under headings which lend themselves ex- 

cellently to conversation and composition exercises. The simple arrangement permits the 

instructor to use any method of questioning which he may choose; an inexperienced teacher, 
however, may find himself at a loss in conducting a lesson based simply on a list of words. At 
the remarkably low cost the booklet should prove valuable to any person interested in German. 
J. R. BREITENBUCHER 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


StLz, WALTER (ed.), German Romantic Lyrics. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1934. Cloth. xx, 319 pp. Price, $1.75. 


For twenty-odd years I have consistently, and successfully, declined the privilege of edit- 
ing material that has already been edited. Were I to make an exception, it would be in the 
case of an “omnibus” text, so done that a substantial saving could be effected for the student. 
In the edition before us, Dr. Silz has done his job well; but so much of it has been done so 
many times by other scholars that it constitutes an eminent example of duplicated effort. 
The volume contains 275 poems by twenty-one poets, fourteen of whom are included even in 
the Oxford Book of German Verse (1911). Others are included in the anthologies of V. Klenze 
and Vos, and John Scholte Nollen’s German Poems (1912) is worked in so frequently that a 
special token had to be devised by way of brevity in giving credit. 

There are just four novel features: (1) Goethe is omitted; he was Romanticism’s chief 
pride. (2) Graf von Loeben is represented by his Sommernacht and Franz Theodor Kugler by 


‘See Revue d’ Histoire littéraire dela France, Octobre-Décembre, 1932, pp. 596-602. 
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his Rudelsburg. These are unfamiliar names in chrestomathies; the notes on their whereabouts 
could indeed have been even fuller. (3) The composers are run down with much greater ¢ 
pleteness; but precisely who is going to be uplifted by these constant references to such 
musicians as Truhn, Reissiger, Nessler, Tiehsen, and scores of others? Every German is either 
a musician or he is not. (4) The book is bound in Novalis blue. 

Otherwise, however, it is what we have had before. There is, by way of illustration, the 
five-page account of verse-forms. That has been done so frequently that it might be well 
the future, to print these diagrams on the outside of the last flap, about as we see the tables 
avoirdupois and others, printed on the backs of grade-school copy books. 

There are a few trivial slips which will disturb in no way the experienced, however n 
the inexperienced, who have no idea as to the labor involved, may gloat over them. It is a 
good piece of work; if it had never been done before, it would mark an epoch. But if Professor 
Silz had only spent his time, had only devoted his great talent, conceded by everybod 
writing a general treatise on Romantic lyrics, quoting only an occasional verse by way of 
driving home a point, we would be delighted to exclaim: ‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, thou hast made intelligent teaching an easier and more inviting task]!’’ 

ALLEN W. PoRTERFIELD 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Bovére, ARTHUR G., AND GODDARD, Eunice R., D’Artagnan: E pisode des 
“Trois Mousquetaires,” d’aprés Alexandre Dumas. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1933. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 256 pp. Price, $1.12. 


A new edition of our old favorite by the elder Dumas always creates interest. There are 
probably few stories that high-school pupils enjoy more than the Trois Mousquetaires, and 
the episode of the diamonds, used by these authors, is certainly the popular part. 

This edition, a ‘‘new-type reader,”’ is prepared for intensive study with high-school stu- 
dents before the end of the first year. Infrequently used words have been eliminated and 
instead, words of high frequency have been substituted (as cheval for bidet). There has als 
been some paraphrasing and some condensing of the original account. The Henmon list, the 
Vander Beke list and the Cheydleur list have largely been used as a gauge to reduce the vocab- 
ulary to about 1760 most useful words. Of this vocabulary, only about 432 words and 150 
idiomatic expressions are assumed to be “new” vocabulary, treated at the head of the chapters 
where they first appear; the other words and expressions, it is assumed, are known or easily 
recognized by the students. In addition to the vocabulary at the end of the book, the authors, 
to facilitate reading, insert an occasional parenthetical word or expression in English by the 
side of a new and unrecognizable French form. 

It is also assumed that the student knows the simplest elements of grammar. Irregular 
verbs are treated as new vocabulary and listed at the head of chapters with other new words 
There is a helpful repetition of new words and particular attention is given to important 
grammatical points, especially those connected with verbs. At the place where they tirst 
occur, phonetic transcription is given of troublesome words, e.g., condamnation, exil, absorber, 
Sund. 

The notes are in either English or French, as the authors judge better for the occasion, 
and are placed at the foot of the page on which the point discussed appears. Two brief sum- 
maries in English, very properly conceived and placed, sketch in a helpful historical back- 
ground for the reader. The appendix contains the small and very useful selection of words 
from the Henmon Word Book and the Vander Beke Word Book that the authors assume that 
the students should know—and often do not! Such a realistic attitude on the part of the edi- 
tors probably explains to a great extent the marked success of their texts. 
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The exercises are arranged both to test and to teach; they increase vocabulary-associa- 
tions, repeat abundantly new vocabulary, and test acquisition of vocabulary. There are 
questions on the text that give oral practice. There are various types of exercises involving 
antonyms, synonyms, families of words, multiple choice. There are recognition-drills on idioms 
and verbs. The authors use almost every approved device of modern foreign language teach- 
ing. It seems that no student could possibly fail to learn French from such an all-inclusive 
presentation. 

As usual with these authors, they have the pupil constantly in mind while preparing 
their texts. Dumas’ original work may have more literary value than this school edition; but, 
after all, since the text is intended to teach French in the beginning years of the language, 
the pedagogical consideration would seem to be more important than the literary. Since 
some material must be used as the basis for texts, why not this kind of material? 

The typography of the book is excellent throughout. The drawings made by Mr. Powell 
capture the spirit of France in the seventeenth century and contribute greatly to the general 
charm of the book. 

Unless one feels that “adaptations” of books should never be mads, a teacher in search 
of a reader for first-year or even second-year high school would find this little book worth 
serious consideration. It would be interesting to study; it would be a pleasure to teach. 

JULIA GILL 
Central High School, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Curts, PAaut Ho.troyp, Readings in Scientific and Technical German: An 
Introduction to General Science in German. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1935. Cloth. xiii, 284, cxxiii pp. Price, $1.75. 


During the last few years there has been an increased demand for better textbooks in 
Scientific German. No matter what some teachers may think of the present German govern- 
nt, we must give our students an opportunity to follow the progress and literature of Ger- 
man science, and this should of course be done in the original. Adequate translations of foreign 
scientific works are few in number, and seldom appear until much of the content is antequated. 
Extracts, digests, or reviews give only a part of the details desired, and even technical dic- 
tionaries can never hope to keep up with the breathless advance of scientific discoveries. 

We must have textbooks in Scientific German which, first of all, are reasonably up-to- 
date, and which offer material of at least average linguistic difficulty. The student has a right 
to know in advance what problems he must confront. A compilation of easy, outdated, popu- 
lar articles will no longer do. Only in exceptional cases can an old text now be used to advan- 
tage. 

For these reasons we welcome the work by Professor Curts. It meets the more essential 
modern requirements, and is valuable both for its language and its science. Obviously, it does 
not provide a full year’s reading-matter for all specialists, but it is, as the sub-title tells us, 
“an introduction to general science in German.”’ We could hardly expect more. The text is 
edited with unusual accuracy, and the vocabulary is the most complete that the reviewer 
has ever seen in any similar volume. Besides the customary glossary of words, it includes 
abbreviations, many idioms (listed under their key-words), and also full explanations of proper 
names. Fifty-five cuts, tables, drawings and illustrations accompany the text. The work has 
kept well abreast of the times. Twelve subjects, with several subdivisions, comprise the scien- 
uhe content, including, naturally, chapters on Die Radioaktivitét, Das Radio, and Das Flug- 
wesen. The language is sufficiently difficult for third-year or fourth-year students of German: 
this statement is intended as a compliment to the book. Incidentally, the instructor who 
uses the textbook will have to prepare his lesson with more care than ever, which is another 
advantage—especially to the student. 
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It is not the easiest thing in the world to prepare a volume of this character. In addition 
to the more obvious prerequisite qualifications, the editor must select a group of articles that 
will benefit the greatest possible number of students, most of whom, in this day and age, elect 
the course in Scientific German for a definite utilitarian purpose. This is the part that requires 
much thought and discrimination, for in the same academic course, using the same reader, 
are potential physicians, chemists, geologists, and physicists, and each student would, pref- 
erably, read German in his own specialty. No one textbook in the subject, therefore, can suit 
all needs and classes in all institutions. Some compromise must be made. Professor Curts 
seems to have satisfactorily solved the problem. His selections are authoritative and repre- 
sentative, and are arranged in a sequence that is as scholarly as the editing itself. 

The reviewer has noticed only one grammatica! slip in the text: einen weiteren Bewe 
(p. 139, ll. 30-31) should be in the nominative case. 

ApOLPH B. BENSON 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


PuMPELLY, LAURENCE, A French Reader for Beginners (Revised Edition). 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.20. Preface and index, pp. vii-xiii; lessons i-xli, 1-97; exercises, 
99-123; vocabulary, 125-162. 


This reader, ‘‘an excellent book for students of the second year’’ or for those of the 
“second semester of the first year,’’ as one reads in a review in the Modern Language Journal 
of May, 1927, has proven so popular that a revised edition has been issued. There are forty- 
one reading lessons, attractively written and well-graded. The language is very simple, as 
many words as possible (nearly thirty per cent) being identical, or nearly so, in English and 
French. Most of the lessons have been written by the editor and deal with the history, ge 
graphy, language, and literature of France. Adaptations of Les Douze Mois and Barbe-Bleue, 
as well as Nicette and La Parure in the original, are included. Several of the earlier lessons have 
been rewritten “‘in order to bring the text more into harmony with current teaching methods.” 
Well-prepared questioris and exercises will contribute generously to the usefulness of this 
successful volume. Later printings will doubtless eradicate the somewhat numerous typo- 
graphical errors.* 

Geo. B. Watts 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 


GATES, CLIFFORD E., Im Herzen Europas. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1935. Cloth. Illustrated. 228 pp. (text 130 pp.) Price, $1.32. 


With well-chosen selections “Im Herzen Europas’’ presents a sufficiently general view 
of the German scene, past and present, factual and legendary, to give a stimulating conception 
of its interest and value. The book is thoroughly modern. Topics are admirably arranged, 
with a resultant pleasing impression of unity. Through variety in form (description, narra- 
tion, conversation, correspondence, occasional poems, and proverbs) the inherent interest 


* Errors noted: p. 9, intéressantes should read intéressants; idem., journeaux should 
read journaux; p. 29, should not the Church of the Madeleine be called Greek rather than 
Roman? p.34, toutes plus belles et plus riches les unes, etc. should be a masculine construction 
to agree with chambres, cabinets, and garde-robes; p. 66, imperfect character in pour; p. 110, 
ville d’ls should read ville d’Is; p. 113, Bourgeois Gentilhomme is not in italics; p. 119, Qu’est-« 
should read Qu’est-ce; p. 122, ¢ bal should read le bal. 
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of content is skillfully maintained. A valuable feature is the interpretation of Kultur in terms 
of geographical background: e.g., correlation of the flat, treeless terrain about Leipzig and its 
many battles. Excellent photographs enhance the book’s physical appearance and reading 
content. 

In its aim “‘to furnish informative reading matter that will engage the interest and hold 
the attention of beginners’’ the book is among the best in its field. By limiting supplementary 
material it may be purchased at a price somewhat lower than others of similar aim. Although 
it presents a wealth of information, one rather misses some cultural notes. ‘“‘Meistersinger,”’ 
“Hohenzollern,”’ ‘““Hapsburg,”’ ‘“Eulenspiegel,’’ ‘im ersten Stock,’’ would gain in interest by 
explanation. 

As is desirable in a reader, exercises, while adequate, are ‘‘reduced to lowest terms.”’ A 
short group of questions on each selection provides for ‘‘freie Reproduktion” and simple exer- 
cises of modern type afford topical reviews of fundamentals. The summary of strong and 
irregular verbs is helpful. 

One questions whether in designing it for secondary-school and college beginners the 
author does not overestimate the former’s ability and whether it could be used to advantage 
in the high school before the fourth semester. While sentence-structure is consistently simple, 
the extent of vocabulary is such as to dampen the ardor of the mentally inert adolescent who 
encounters in the first selection alone twenty-five words whose meanings could hardly be 
guessed. Lack of vocabulary-repetition tends to fasten upon this type of pupil the habit of 
indiscriminate word-hunting. In the second or third year the book should prove stimulating 
and thoroughly worthwhile for high-school students. 

EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 
Central High School, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Moreto, Acustin, El desdén con el desdén. Edited by Willis Knapp Jones. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. Cloth. xxxvii, 136, xxxi 
pp. Price, $1.00. 


The choice of this comedy for a class text has been most happy. For years one of the great- 
est needs in the text field has been a Siglo de Oro play that can be read, understood, and 
enjoyed by students in intermediate classes. Most Siglo de Oro plays hitherto edited for class 
use have proved too difficult in language, or too crowded with situations peculiar to Spain. 
But here is a play, one of Spain’s best, that is understandable in language, universal in theme, 
and in every respect appealing to American students. 

Professor Jones has made a careful and comprehensive edition of El desdén con el desdén. 
The sprightly introduction gives the reader a realistic picture of a dramatic performance in 
seventeenth-century Madrid. The biographical sketch, list of editions of El desdén, and bibliog- 
raphy are of special interest to the advanced student and teacher. The footnotes are concise 
yet comprehensive; they are real aids—not hindrances. Apparently the vocabulary is com- 
plete (omitting the first five hundred words of the Buchanan list). A series of well-formulated 
eaten has been prepared for the teacher who wants to use the text as the basis for oral 
drill. 

If the reviewer looks for flaws, he finds few: the dramatist’s Christian name is spelled 
“Augustin” in two places (pp. ix and xiv); and once the name of the speaker (Polilla) is 
omitted (1, 1. 1265). These oversights are inconsequential when one views the completeness 
and usefulness of the edition as a whole. 

STERLING A. STOUDEMIRE 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Lessons i-xxx, pp. 1-189; appendices, 191-228; 


index, 271-275. 


an excellent additional feature. 


index complete the text. 


in-—cer, 


year ¢ rf cc lege. 


The University of Nebraska, 


ad ty 
Aincoln, Nebraska 


Thrift Press, 1935. Paper. 32 pp. Price, 15 cents. 


to read German literature in English. 


taining history of German literature. 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


each followed by a questionnaire, as well as a solid paragraph in each lesson for trans 


ger, and those with grave accents in the forms containing silent e. 


ScuowartTzZ, I. A., French Grammar Review (Revised Edition). New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20 


228; vocabularies, 229-27 


This practice book is a notable revision of the first edition of 1925. The author has chang 
the order of chapters to harmonize more with the frequency of occurrence of the grammatical 
principles he presents. Thus his final chapters take up quite fully the plurals of nouns a 


adjectives, and their feminines. He has included new reading selections of moderate difl 


from English to French. A new section of verb and idiom review, well-correlated, is obvi 
The revised book contains thirty-one lessons, with an appendix giving a list of comn 
proverbs, thirteen pages of common idioms alphabetically arranged, and the usual referer 


list of regular and irregular verb-forms. Some forty pages of vocabulary and an adi 


The plan of each lesson is approximately as follows: (a) statement, with exampl 


a 


grammatical rules; (b) verb and idiom review; (c) French text; (d) questionnaire; (¢ 
cises containing generally a verb and idiom drill, a very thorough grammar drill, and a 
position or connected paragraph for translation into French. Here and there the auth 
sibly deviates from this arrangement, as in lesson 9, “Spelling Changes in Certain Ver 


where 95 short sentences promenade the student all over the pock-marked landscape of 1 


This review grammar impresses one by its common-sense presentation of difl 
its logical sequence of materials, and the thoroughness of its exercises for practice. T] 
enough here for a full-length course of two hours a week throughout the year in second 
college work. Each lesson would require a minimum of two hours of class-work. The 
is evidently an experienced teacher (he is Chairman of the Department of French in a | 
high school in New York City) for he knows when to isolate a subject and give it a wl 
chapter for special treatment. The book can be recommended with every assurance 


usefulness. It should not be introduced before the third year of high school or the s 


Harry Ki 


HIeBLe, JAcosB, An Outline of German Literature, with Reading References 
to Cheap Editions and English Translations. Ithaca, New York: The 


This outline of German letters from the earliest times to 1935 is to be recommended for 
its valuable outlines of the most important data about authors, works and literary move- 
ments. There is an astonishing amount packed into these pages and it is thoroughly reliable 
Following each of the eleven chapters is a systematic bibliography of reasonably-priced Ger- 
man editions and of English translations of the chief works for the benefit of those who w! 

In passing, I may state that Hieble’s English has a rather strong German flavor, but tha 
is hardly a defect in a work of this character. This pamphlet will be found valuable as a rev iew 
book for any serious student in college, or for use in survey courses. Also the layman will 


C. H. HANDSCHIN 


far 





+ 
al 


find here for fifteen cents a most indispensible guide. It is a guide to reading, and not an enter 
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CERVANTES, MIGUEL DE, Aventuras de Don Quijote. Edited by H. Alpern 
and J. Martel. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. Cloth. Ten 
illustrations from the original wood-cuts of Doré. xi, 243 pp. Price, 
$1.12. 


With a respect for the spirit and style of the original, the editors here present an adapta- 
tion of Don Quijote for students in second-year Spanish. Designed to meet the demand for 
one of the masterpieces of Spanish literature in a form sufficiently easy for early and rapid 


reading, this edition gives a clear and unified idea of the novel. The language has been modern- 


I 





ized where necessary and certain uninteresting episodes have been omitted without interrupt- 
ing the continuity of the story. The most noticeable exclusion is that of the colorful and 
vigorous proverbs, but this need not lessen the edition’s appeal to beginning students. Ably 
supplementing the text are the short and distinctive exercises for each of the three or four 
subdivisions of the chapters. These exercises are composed of novel sentences of the rearrang- 
ing, matching, and true-and-false types. In addition, for each chapter there is outlined an 
original project to spur interest and study in the more capable students. The vocabulary of 
1546 words is sufficient to meet the requirements of the edition and the footnotes amply and 
conveniently explain possible difficulties of syntax. Thus the book fills the need for an enter- 
taining and connected reader in the early stages of the study of Spanish. It is probably the 
most skilfuly edited of this type of editions of Don Quijote. 
W. A. McKnicHtT 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


MILLEQUANT, Paut (Professeur de Lettres, Lecteur 4 |’Université de 
Francfort), Tableau de la Littérature francaise du Romantisme a@ nos 
jours. Berlin-Schéneberg: Langenscheidtsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1935. Cloth. xii, 215 pp. Price, 3.75 RM. 

The announcement states that “the period from 1885 to the present is treated in special 
detail.” Any criticism of choice or proportion in an anthology or a history of literature is 
largely a matter of personal interest, so I therefore note the approximate number of pages 
devoted to each topic: Romanticism fifty-six pages, Realism and Naturalism forty-eight, 
Symbolism forty, Contemporary Poetry ten, Contemporary Novel thirty, Contemporary 
Theatre ten. The author in his preface says, “Nous avons abandonné la division par écoles 
... Les diverses écoles littéraires du XIXe et du XXe siécle . . . ne sont que des manifesta- 
tions du romantisme . . . En lisant ce petit livre, on s’étonnera que l’auteur ait si souvent 
signalé l’influence de |’Allemagne sur les écrivains frangais.”’ 

Definitions and distinctions are tersely stated, as (p.111) ‘‘La poésie symboliste n’est 
point un art de description, mais un art d’évocation,”’ and (p. 40) “Augustin Thierry fait de 
histoire une narration, Michelet, une résurrection, Guizot en fait une analyse.’ The plan of 
giving theories and illustrations from the authors themselves, carried out so excellently in the 
texts of M. Brunschvicg, of R. Canat and of M. Hervier, is followed by Professor Milléquant 
to a great extent. The author gives his own ideas: (p.182) “‘A. Gide est le plus grand écrivain 
francais vivant”; or suggestions (p. 121) “Il nous a semblé qu’il existait des rapports entre 
les mélodies de certains Lieder de Schumann ou de Schubert et certaines poésies de Verlaine.” 

A laudable attempt is made to indicate the pronunciation of proper names by an adapted 
German script (which is not explained), although symbols of the International Phonetic Asso- 
ciation (likewise unexplained) are used on p. 115. In this list of names, inclusion or exclusion 
depends on the whim of the author: e.g., (p. 81) Escholier is omitted, although Hugo (iigo) 
and Villon (wilé)—a pronunciation certainly not accepted by all—are given. 
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Few incidents or details are presented but theories, schools, and philosophies are stressed; 
thus authors and works appear rather too impersonal. It might be well to apply in a moderate 
measure to literary history the dictum of Michelet quoted on p. 38: “I’histoire c’est la résur- 
rection de la vie intégrale du passé.”’ References are made as if already known to the reader, 
which is not always the case. I see no definite system for the inclusion or omission of dates, 
authors, works, pen-names, or first names: e.g., (p. 120) “Les préraphaélistes [sic]: Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt, Burne Jones, Watts [sic], Morris, Walter Crane...” 

In my opinion, the value of the book would be enhanced by the inclusion of a selected 
lexique (as in Lanson-Tuffrau) to explain such words as ‘“‘genre troubadour” (p. 81), ‘“‘nirvan- 
isme”’ (p. 81), ‘‘“mousmés”’ (p. 169); of chronological tables; of pictures in this book, of which 
the announcement says that “the relationships in the development of literature, painting, 
sculpture and music”’ are stressed; and, above all, of an index. Even the inclusion of a selected 
bibliography of such standard works as those of R. Lalou, A. Billy, Cunliffe and de Bacourt, 
and R. Michaud, as well as those mentioned above, might be desirable. 

The following misprints and errors have come to my attention: p. ix, charactéres; p. 19, 
[s]plendeur; p. 50, grand chose; p. 51, piéces lyrique, laisse mot; p. 68 (insert comma) Le Par- 
nasse, groupement de poétes tenaient etc.; id., last line, (omit comma) Villiers de l’Isle, Adam 
[this same error is made on p. 122 and perpetuated in the Liste des noms by referring to him 
as if to two persons, under Adam and again under Villiers]; p. 82, first line, next to last para- 
graph, die]; p. 118, note, Melle G. Bianquis; p. 122, if the frequently-used Jeitmotiv is defined, 
it should be done where it is used earlier in the text, for example, p. 51; p. 124, le probléme le 
plus élevée; p. 132, grand misére; p. 170, Buda-Pest, Autriche Hongrie, acuité (again on p. 199); 
p. 185, Son style est entortillé, touffus, etc.; pl. 197, cette richesse vu augmentant, etc.; p. 203, 
Petites épouse. 

MERLE I. PROTZMAN 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


KROESCH, SAMUEL, German Songs Old and New. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. Cloth. viii, 118 pp. Price, $1.00. 


In this volume are fifty-nine German songs, including a few simple ones for children and 
students of high-school age, presenting an attractive and pretty full repertoire for the average 
student. The songs are arranged for four-part singing and adapted for the average pitch; but 
they may also be sung in unison. There is no vocabulary, obviously because its inclusion 
would greatly increase the bulk of the volume; and there are no notes. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, a small number of notes would have been very appropriate, especially if they sup- 
plied data on the history and development of the songs; in the case of No. 9, Ich ging emol 
spaziere, a few notes on dialectical expressions would have been of value. 

TATIANA W. BOLDYREFF 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


RoBLEs, Jos£, Cartilla espattola, dta y noche de Madrid. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1935. Cloth. Illustrated by the author. Price, 
$1.00. Preface, p. v; text and ejercicios orales, pp. 1-81; vocabulary, 
pp. 83-110. 


This a book any teacher of Spanish might well wish he had written. It is not merely sound 
pedagogically; it is a delightful human document. The little advertising letter accompanying 
the sample copy actually tells the truth: ‘This is a reader planned for enjoyment by teachers 
and beginning students alike.” If you cannot enjoy the sharp, sparkling text and the illustra- 
tions, which were made by the editor-author, Dr. José Robles of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity, you really should not be teaching Spanish; you should be teaching Vulgar Latin, per- 
haps... 

Oddly enough, the book will not shock even the orthodox literary closet-worker, for there 
isa complete vocabulary, and there are numerous Spanish questions to be asked of the class 
after each lesson. Admittedly there are no eight or ten kinds of grammar drill, such as we 
usually furnish with such reading-texts; this means that this one book will not fill a whole 
language course. 

Thewtenty-fourchapters for the twenty-four daily hours present picturesand descriptions 
of such subjects as Mercado de barrio, En la universidad, La casa de fieras, Un café madrileno, 
Tertulia al aire libre (where someone excessively like Don Miguel is earnestly haranguing his 
friends), El sereno, until we arrive at Amanece un nuevo dia. 

If this were simply description, the book would not be exceptional, for these subjects 
have often presented before. There is, in addition, a marked irony, a subtle satire that is nearly 
always lacking in American textbooks. And, friends, can we use these blessings in the pro- 
fession? 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


BarjA, CESAR, Libros y autores contempordneos (Ganivet, Unamuno, Ortega 
y Gasset, Azorin, Baroja, Valle-Inclain, A. Machado, Pérez de Ayala). 
New York: G. E. Stechert and Company, 1935. Cloth. vii, 493 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 

This volume completes the trilogy on Spanish Literature begun by the author in 1922.* 
1as preferred this time to treat dimensionally a few important figures instead of present- 
ing systematically the literary history of the period. As a result of such treatment this book 





is better in many respects than the preceding ones. Free from conventional pedagogical re- 
strictions—distribution of space, fixed order, minutiae, etc.—he has assembled a group of 
essays that elucidate central questions. Barja’s effort is welcome because it represents perhaps 
the most serious attempt made up to date to evaluate the Spanish renaissance of 1898, and 
because it reveals one more respectable critic in American academic circles. 

Visualizing Barja’s career, one notices a steady rise in quality, culminating in his study 
n Ortega y Gasset. Faced with this many-sided writer he brings out his own knowledge of 
sophy, politics, sociology, psychology and aesthetics. Instead of avoiding complications, 
he dwells on cross-currents and fine implications that call for analysis and reflection. 


hil 
nh 
POLiC 


Different in scope, in merit and in manner of execution, the essays have common virtues. 
sarja’s style has the characteristics of a writer preoccupied with clarification. Counterpoint 
and precise qualification play a decided réle in his prose structure. He places in the loom his 
key-ideas as the threads of the warp and instantly begins an elaborate weft of conceptualiza- 
tion. Out of his “weaving mind”? comes a texture strong and well-patterned, only slightly 
marred by too lengthy and sinuous paragraphs. Men and ideas are appraised comparatively 
within the sphere of Spanish as well as western culture, and throughout the commentary there 
Tuns a quasi-poetic perception of Spanish historical and present realities. The author uses 
learning not for display, but with purpose and design; one senses the warm curiosity of an 
investigator of things of the spirit. He pursues ideas not necessarily to practical finalities but 
to their farthest boundaries, where they seem to evade comprehension. Criticism is rendered 
effective by apt résumés of works and cultural currents and by bibliographical thoroughness, 
evidenced in an excellent list at the end and pertinent quotations in the text. Equally note- 


* Libros y autores cldsicos, Brattleboro, Vt., 1922 (third edition, revised, 1923); Libros 
) autores modernos, New York, 1924 (second edition, revised, Los Angeles, 1933). 
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worthy is the author’s dialectical sway which, though arousing objections at times, j r 
and channelled by reasoning exigencies. Also his approach to the individual authors shows t 
ductility, a mellowness and serenity, occasionally missing in his previous critiques. Impress 5 
above all is his sense of intellectual responsibility, something uncommon in these days. It js n 
this sense of responsibility that has prompted Barja to devote more than a third of t r 
to a full-length portrait of Ortega y Gasset as a writer and thinker and to a review of t ( 
comitant European problems of his work—the “‘Germanic’”’ theory of Spain’s decadence; t I 
relation of masses and minorities; the dilemma between culture and life; the postulates , 
the “new art.” ( 
A statement on p. 330 sums up Barja’s critical doctrine: ‘‘We have tried to bring 
what for us is most interesting in the work of an author: his way of feeling life.”’ In var 
degrees he has realized his program through earnest inquiry into the ideas and sentin 
each author. And since Ortega y Gasset has influenced more than any other living Spaniar t 
the youth of Spain and South America, our author brings him to accounting with the 
of a judge about to pronounce an historical sentence. His “opinion”? may well be prescr t 
for all readers of Ortega as a matter of intellectual prophylaxis. What Barja calls the “‘cultur I 
cinematography” of Ortega is put in slow motion. Four of his books are veritably 
Much of Ortega is deflated, but gently, as if with a puncture that lets the air out t 
A well-rounded essay on Ganivet shows the impasse of this fatalistic Andalusian destr s 
by the inroads on his own self of a superposed rationalization. To the pitiless critic | 
is the tragic clown of ’98, but to the charitably understanding he is bleeding Spain tryin: ] 
spasmodically to touch the spots where the wounds were. Unamuno as the exponent of 
eternal in the Spanish soul is viewed almost exclusively through a metaphysical lense. Bar 
gives a vigorous silhouette, but by no means the finished canvas that ‘Don Miguel ser 
The “little philosopher,’ Azorin, is focused from several angles which converge in a com 
posite picture of the sensibility of his generation. Following a discussion of his disso 
feeling and mind, and of his emotional position between the past and the present, w 
the conclusion that he is neither a little nor a great philosopher. Azorfn is a literary 
sensuous and critical, in love with things Spanish and the words that express them 
personality is sketched with sure strokes: counter-balance of sentiment and intellect that ] 
paralyzes his philosophy of action to a point where adventure becomes “‘gymnastics 
conscience”’; nihilist individualism and yet, along with it, a sincere morality; the hun I 
dote, tumult and sheer vitality of his production. The lyricism and dramatic plasticit f 
Valle-Inclan are defined by a compatriot who feels Galicia in his bones. Machado’s poetr t 
withdrawn within itself, is delicately perceived. Pérez de Ayala receives the prize for! I 
tellectual density and a far-reaching conception of art. , 
Lest this review seem all praise, I venture the opinion that Barja’s method of cor r 
ing on essential points results here and there in neglecting or passing hurriedly over whe! s 
might appear to others no less essential points. Ortega y Gasset’s treatment of landscaj a 
very likely his most significant contribution to Spanish letters, is not discussed. Azorins c 
basic lack of creative imagination should have been more forcefully featured as the cause 
his reduced horizons, his repetitions and his relative failure as a novelist and dramatist. \0 I 
enough attention has been paid to Baroja’s treatment of nature and his character-depictio . 
the latter is undoubtedly his forte. A consideration of the use of skilful undertone in st 
might have thrown light on the “anti-literariness” of Baroja, which may be, as in the cast 
Hemingway, a very effective “literary” procedure. In the estimate of the works of Baro}! V 
(pp. 352 fi.) one regrets the omission of Las inguietudes de Shanti Andia, the novel whet l 
he has shown the greatest range as a fiction-writer, and the only place, so far as I know, whe! : 


something akin to a religious vibration is to be discerned. As for Valle-Inclan, it seems to" 


that a fuller analysis should have been made of his later works, which define the author mor 
‘ po ‘ P : - s heen 
directly than the early ones. The distribution of the space could very legitimately have de® 


been 
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reversed. And why not explain the Sonatas on the basis of the theoretical tenets of symbolism 
that inspired them? It is questionable to pause before Valle-Inclan as an imagist; a careful 
study of his style in this respect will show that although he uses adjectives brilliantly, his 
metaphors and similes, particularly in the early period to which Barja refers, are limited in 
range, repetitious, and not very impressive in the general frame of modern letters. In the case 


of Machado, he needs to be approached a little more sharply from certain points of view. 


Barja does not make much of his personal grief, yet it is conceivable that the death of his 
wife may be regarded as a landmark in his poetic history. The “psychology” of Machado’s 
Castilian adaptation—as in the case of Galdés, Unamuno, Azorin and others—opens an 
nteresting field of study to ascertain how much is given and received in these juxtapositions 


of cultures and biologies. Finally, the identification of Machado with Krausismo should 
ive been pointed out, for some of his verse is directly inspired by it. His is the poetic voice of 
the Giner school, and as such it acquires a resonance not to be overlooked. 

Phe usual compliments would understate the claims of this book. It is a solid contribution 
to critical literature in general and an illuminating treatise on the ideology of modern Spain. 
It should be read by teacher and student, who may agree or disagree, but who will grow wiser 
either case. For those who are aware of the importance of the ideological implications in 
the works of the literary figures treated by Barja, this book is well-nigh indispensable. I have 
spent fruitful hours in its company, and I hope that Barja will soon bring out the missing 
sures: the dramatists, Juan Ramén Jiménez, G6mez de la Serna, the post-war generation. 
le might as well start another trilogy and consider this a link to the old one. 

Joaquin ORTEGA 
University of Wisconsin, 


Madison, Wisconsin 


ALtROoccHI, RuDoLPH, Deceptive Cognates. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. Linen. 72 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


This useful and clever little book will be invaluable to the English-speaking student of 
Italian, by helping him to avoid those “false friends,” the deceptive cognates, which are so 
mmon in the Romance languages and, by the same token, so misleading. Professor Aitrocchi 
not only warns us against these pitfalls, but he explains, in considerable detail and with un- 
failing lucidity and humor, the correct way to express the respective English meanings. Illus- 
trations: ““Crudo, not crude=‘greggio’ or ‘grezzo’ in its specific sense; ‘incolto’ in the meta- 
phorical sense, but Raw.—Carne cruda, raw meat; raw material, materia greggia.” “Accident, 
not usually accidente, but Disgrazia, or Infortunio, which is used especially for Infortuni sul 
lavoro, workmen’s accidents. Accidente means specifically ‘colpo apoplettico,’ apoplectic 
stroke. By extension it is used both as a curse, in the pl.: accidenti a lui, Damn or Darn him, 
and colloquially in the sense of ‘good for nothing’: Non vale un accidente, He is not worth a 


da 


mn; He met with an accident, Gli accadde una disgrazia.”’ 
By listing words under two categories, Italian-English and English-Italian, the book 
meets the needs of the English-speaking student both for translation from Italian and for oral 
or written composition in Italian. 

“Translation is a delicate and difficult thing,”’ says Professor Altrocchi in his introduction. 
“It is, indeed, a fine art. To translate prose perfectly, the translator should be equally familiar 
with the two languages—a situation which, unfortunately, is very rare.’’ Careful study of 
Deceptive Cognates will help the ambitious student of Italian to make himself one of these rarae 
aves, 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 

Washington, District of Columbia 
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SERONDE, JOSEPH, AND PEyRE, HENRI (eds.), Three Classic French Plays 
(Corneille, Moliére, Racine). Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1935, 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.16. Introductions, pp. 1-22, 103-108, 147- 
154; text, 24-100, 110-145, 156-221; vocabulary, 223-253. 


The three plays published in this book are le Cid, les Précieuses ridicules, and A ndromaque, 
The book contains a general introduction giving succinctly the history of the development of 
the drama from ancient times to the seventeenth century, followed by a short bibliography 
giving the names of some forty books and articles on the period and the authors included in 
this edition. Each of the three plays is preceded by a short introduction on its author. There 
is also a scene-by-scene synopsis of /e Cid and Andromaque, and the analysis of les Précieuses, 
as well as five pages explaining the method known as explication de texte. Except for one sen- 
tence which has been omitted from a speech by Cathos on p. 118—a sentence often omitted 
from text editions, unfortunately so, because it considerably helps to show that the two 
pecques provinciales who pose as so proper and pure, are anything but pure in their minds— 
the text of the three plays is given in extenso. The book is provided with footnotes and a vocab- 
ulary, and is illustrated with portraits of the three authors represented and with a reproduc- 
tion of the famous “Carte de Tendre.” 

We read in the preface: ‘‘Emphasis throughout has been placed upon correct interpreta- 
tion and critical and sympathetic evaluation of the work and purpose of the author. Here and 
there a teacher may miss the scholarly minutiae to which he has grown accustomed, but it is 
hoped that there will be a compensating gain in interest and understanding on the part of 
the student.” The editors certainly have accomplished their purpose: their notes are brief 
and pertinent, and truly helpful; their several introductions concise, interesting, but by no 
means mere compilations; and their synopses of the plays ought to prove very useful, especially 
in courses where a play is read rather slowly. 

This reviewer doubts whether the explication de texte can be successfully introduced in 
this country, but he thinks that it should be taught first in courses in English and American 
literature rather than in a foreign language course. The theory of this method is well present- 
ed by Professors Seronde and Peyre, but it probably would have been more useful to give 
instead of the theory a complete model lesson, which either or both of the editors could have 
done very well. 

As long as the vocabulary was not to be complete, such easy words as fleur, histoire, mots, 
etc., could perhaps have been left out. On the other hand, the real meaning of amant and 
amoureux as they were used in the seventeenth century is not clear, in spite of the note on 
p. 38. 

But these are very small matters which do not impair the value and real merit of this 
excellent edition of the first important play of each of the three great dramatists of the sevet- 
teenth century. 

CHARLES GRIMM 
Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 





